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Young Florida Pineapples Growing Under Half Shade 


The method generally adopted is to erect a strong board fence, seven or eight feet high, on all sides of a 
square. Posts are set at intervals, in regular order, throughout the inside space with stringers nailed thereto at 
the top, and the cntire space covered with slats from three to four inches wide, with a like intervening space. 
This insures constant shifting of the sunlight upon the plants below, produces ranker foliage, larger fruit, more 
evenly ripened and of superior flavor, This shed is also a protection from frost and the severe wintry winds 
that Suddenly sweep down into Florida from the northwest. See further notes on Page 458. 
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Forest Trees from Seed. 


The propagation of forest trees either for 
decorative plants, windbreaks or forests is 
a comparatively slow process, according to 
Bulletin 38 of the Va exper sta. The hor- 
ticulturists of that station have been mak- 
ing extended tests along these lines and 
find that the seeds of such trees as the sil- 


ver maple and other species which ripen 
seed early should be gathered and sown 
at once. They can be planted in the same 


manner and grow as rapidly as peas. Seeds 
which ripen late in the fall should be sown 
in autumn and then taken up and planted 
in spring. Nuts like walnuts can be plant- 
ed several bushels in a heap and then taken 
up and planted in rows in spring with per- 
fect success. It is usually practical to plant 
nut seeds where the trees are to stand if 
nothing interferes with their growth there- 
after. On rich soil they grow with great 
rapidity. 

All forest tree seedlings should be grown 
on a mellow soil, so as to encourage the de- 
velopment of strong root systems. They 
should be transplanted into nursery rows 
cat the end of the first or second year. Slow 
growing plants like oaks should remain two 
years in seeding beds, while the more rapid 
growing varieties should be planted when 
only a year old. Most forest trees do best 
when set out from 5 to 8 ft tall. The tulip 
poplar tree does very well if not permitted 
to stand in the nursery too long. At the 
end of the first year it should be trans- 
planted to its permanent location. The fol- 
lowing list of trees are grown with com- 
parative ease from seed; Black walnut, bur 
oak, hackberry, honey locust, boxelder, 
green ash and pecan. 

Sugar Beet Pulp for Cows. 


J. P. CORBIN, NEW YORK. 








I have had some experience in feeding 
sugar beet pulp, but first I would like to 
tell how I have fed my cows since the be- 
ginning of last winter. In the morning 
about half past six the cows are given a 
feed of rowen, rather more than they will 
eat at the time. About 8 o’clock they are 
turned out for half an hour and allowed to 
get a drink. I sprinkle the feed left with a 
very little brine. At noon I give them a 
little more rowen and about 5 turn them out 
again for another half hour, so that they 
may get another drink. I sweep the man- 
gers, giving what feed remains to the 
horses, then give the cows a feed of early 
cut hay, About 8 o’clock in the evening 
I give them a bushel of corn ensilage apiece 
and the milk cows from two to three quarts 
of gluten. To the cows that are being fat- 
tened I give all the hominy feed and whole 
meal that they will eat up clean. 

Since I began feeding the pulp, I treat the 
cattle in the same way, except that at noon 
I do not feed any rowen, but clean out the 
manger and give the cows a half bushel 
each of beet pulp, which is about all they 
will eat at one time. I also give them meal 
now instead of at night. I commence feed- 
ing the pulp in very small quantities and 
see what effect it has on the digestive or- 
gans. I gradually increase the feed until 
the cows are getting all they will eat. 

I have seen no ill effects from feeding the 
pulp at any time. 3efore commencing I 
weighed the milk every day for a week, con- 
tinuing after the pulp feeding was in pro- 
gress. The next day after the pulp was 
first fed, I began fo get an increase of milk. 
This continued until the cows were on a full 
ration of pulp when they were giving about 
4 lbs apiece more than previously and this, 
too, where some of them had been in milk 
for two years. There did not appear to be 
any change in the flavor of the milk. It 
was sold every day to about 100 customers 
and I have had no complaints. The cows 
do not eat as much other food as they did 
before the pulp was fed. More hay is left in 


the manger and also a little more ensilage. 
The weather was quite cold during the time 
the trial was made. There was scarcely any 
change the whole time, consequently the 
weather has not caused the flow of the 





milk, as a change in temperature often 
does. 

I think that beet pulp is an excellent cat- 
tle food. The stock certainly relish it and it 
is an appetizer and aids in digestion, con- 
sequently a promoter of health” I have fed 
roots of various kinds every winter for 
many years and I.think this beet pulp is 
better than any of them. It certainly has 
the advantage of not having to be cut, and 
there is no danger of animals choking on 
the pieces. Hogs eat it nearly as well as 
eattle. 


Oe 
To Secure a Stand of Clover 
Cc. W. FITCH, OREGON. ~ 





I see that D. F. D. of Kalamazoo, Mich, is 
having some trouble in getting his clover 
started. Before I left Ohio some 20 years 
ago, my neighbors had the same trouble on 
some of their farms, generally much worn 
lands that had had little fertilizing and 
had been pastured when wet. I had no 
trouble on our farm, as it was underdrained, 
never pastured when wet, and clover vol- 
unteered as readily as wild oats do in Ore- 
gon, or I should say that the ground be- 
came full of seed and grew readily after re- 
peated cropping to clover. 

We have had some trouble in Oregon to 
get clover to catch and stand drouth, but 
is generally pretty reliable. Of course we 
have unfavorable seasons here, but the best 
results follow on land that has been ma- 


nured. I had good luck all around this 
year. I sowed six acres on fall wheat in 
April, 10 Ibs to the acre. Then in May I 


sowed 12 acres on land plowed in the fall 


and sowed to barley and oats, but the best’ 


is where I had fall wheat. Good showers 
in August helped out the clover sown in 
May. I think I have had the best results 
from sowing on fall wheat in March when 
the ground was frozen. A very sure way is 
to sow in the spring on thoroughly pul- 
verized land, with oats, and cut the oats in 
the milk for hay. This- removes the long 
stubble and gets the young clover into the 
sun before hot weather, and- the stubble 
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which has 
Clover treat- 


will draw no heat; 
death of many a clover crop. 
ed as last described and given 5) Ibs 
land plaster per acre, applied after 

clover is up, will generally give a crop. 
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Controlling the Doors of Farm Build- 
ings—The illustration shows a device for 
hoiding a door open at any point, for ven- 
A blacksmith 


tilation or other purposes. 
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can make this contrivance in 15 minutes, 
and it will be worth dollars when put in 
use. The rod can be attached inside the 
aoor frame, if preferred. Use three-eighths 
inch round iron and attach high enough up 
so that one can walk under the rod when 
in use. 





Forage Crops for the Gulf States— 
Among the plants which are best suited for 
this purpose are alfalfa, Bermuda _ grass, 
cowpeas, crabgrass, German millet, John- 
£0n grass and red clover. 








EVERY AMERICAN 
SHOULD. CARRY 
A WALTHAM WATCH. 
THE BEST 
POCKET TIMEPIECE 
4IN THE WORLD. 
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Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By MAURICE G. KAINS. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
ee ene planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 

cial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 

Casslogne Free of this and many other publications 
BANG 
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TOBACCO LEAF. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
bandbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on att- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac 
tory and laboratory. It isthe only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with upwards of 
150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. Cloth,|2mo. 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
52 Latayette Pl.,.New Yorks 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 64 
Good Points in Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


L. 8. HARDIN. 


The Aberdeen-Angus originated in the 
lowlands and extreme southwestern part 
of Scotland, Known as the ancient province 
of Galway. They became noted in the dis- 
trict of Angus county of Aberdeen. The 
Britons were always passionately fond of 
breeding fat cattle. Their hearts yearned 
for the beast that carried the greatest 
umount of beef to the cubic inch. The farm- 
ers also had good judgment enough to ap- 
preciate a polled steer for fattening, and 
these qualities made the surplus cattle of 
Galloway great favorites with English 
farmers. According to ancient information 
they fattened as kindly as the others, they 
attained a larger size, their flesh lost none 
cf its firmness of grain, and they exhibit- 
ed no trace of the wildness which were 
sometimes serious objections to the High- 
land breed. Great Britain is emphatically 
the home of the beef breeds, while the 
breeding of cattle 
has been from time 
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the milk is not great, it is rich in qual- 
ity and yields a large amount of but- 
ter. 

The <Aberdeen-Angus bull, Rugby, of 
Woodlawn, 24230, was calved Sept 2, 1895, 
and was bred by B. R. Pierce. This 
bull is now owned by S. R. Pierce of Illinois, 
and was shown with his superb herd at Mad- 
ison Square garden, New York city. The 
original Scotch blood inthe Aberdeen-Angus 
seems to have given a snap and vigor of 
constitution. And they are so _ even, 
the lines top and bottom almost as straight 
as a builder’s brick, while the form is sym- 
metrically cylindrical. Their dispositions 
are calm and serene, which is a prime point 
zn fattening cattle. This comes from being 
bred for something like a hundred years 
withcut horns. In the absence of tempta- 
tion to fight, all animals become phlegmatic 
and disposed to lay on fat. This hornless 
condition greatly economizes space in 
caring for them, and avoids the many in- 
juries the horned animals receive in their 
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no possibility of injury from the following 
winter, if the proper care is taken of the 
stock; there is a chance to select from the 
entire stock as grown; there can be no 
spring delays in getting orders filled or 
from slow transportation; injuries to the 
roots will be healed and new rootlets form- 
ed ready for an early start in the spring. 
In case trees are bought in the fall, whether 
planted at once or not, there should be 
no delay in getting them securely heeled 
in. If the bundles are hastily stuck in the 
ground, with only their roots hidden from 
sight, there is apt to be cause for repen- 
tance. Protracted rains, a rush of other 
work, sickness or some other hindrance 


may cause them to stay for weeks, 
or all winter, where they were ex- 
pected to be only for a night. 


I have seen so much damage from insuffi- 
cient heeling in, although very Httle on my 
own grounds, that it makes me wary. 

A place should be selected for digging the 
trenches where the soil is mellow and 
moist, but not wet, 
or liable for the 





almost immemorial 
the principal occu- 
pation of Galloway 
farmers. The coun- 
try itself is famous 
for its mild climate, 
moist air, fertile 
soil and general 
good grazing quali- 
ties. 

The native method 
of bringing up the 


calves is peculiar 
and leads directly 
to beef making. 


They are allowed to 
suckle the dam un- 
til ready for roots 
and grass—at first 
getting all they 
want and then half 
the supply, sucking 
two teats while the 
dairy maid milks 
the other two. In 
this way they go 
right forward from 
the start, and finish 
early in life and in 
good form, They 
are even housed at 
night and fed tur- 
nips and potatoes. 
The Galloway 
farmer believes in 
letting the calf 
suck the dam in 
preference to drinking out of a pail, be- 
cause the act of sucking causes a free flow 
of saliva which materially contributes to 
the digestion of milk and the health of the 
calf, the coat of one being sleek and glossy, 
indicating health, while the other is dry 
and hard. There must be something in 
this, for surely the hide and hair of the 
Aberdeen-Angus carries a luster and silky 
touch not found in other beef breeds. 

In Galloway the practice of spaying the 
neifers is more common than in all other 
parts of Great Britain together. These 
heifers come to maturity much sooner than 
steers, making just as fine beef, but are not 
auite so large as the steers, The usual cus- 
tom of spaying is practiced on calves while 
very young, but the Galloway practice is 
to treat the heifer when a yearling. The 
autherities do not sanction the Galloway 
practice, As a milker the Aberdeen-Angus 
does not excel, but although the quantity of 











water to stand, and 
where all livestock 
can be fenced out. 
Dig the _ trenches 
east and west. 
Throw the earth to 
the southward, 
making a long slope 
from the bottom of 
the trench to the 
top of the bank. It 
should be about two 
spades deep. Un- 
pack the trees, re- 
moving all straw, 
moss, etc, used in 
packing. Untie 
every bundle larger 
than two or three 
trees. Provide as 
many stakes 2 ft 
long as there are 
varieties of trees or 
plants. Trim the 
roots as if. the 
planting was to be 
done at once, and 
the tops as well 
This will allow the 
wounds to heal, - 
and there will be 
that much less to 
bother with and to 
evaporate sap. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL, RUGBY OF WOODLAWN 24230 


bodies, and especially their hides, causing 
considerable loss. 





Buying Trees in the Fall. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





It is the nature of a large part of those 
who contemplate planting fruit trees and 
other kinds of nursery stock, to put it off 
just as long as possible. By far the larger 
part of the planting is done in the spring. 
Laying aside the arguments that might be 
advanced regarding the advisability of 
planting in the fall (for this may not be 
done alike in all sections or with all kinds), 
there is one plan that I have often fol- 
lowed with much profit. This is the buying 
of nursery stock in the fall and keeping 
it for spring planting. 

The reasons for doing this are as follows: 
Nurserymen are usually willing to sell 
cheaper in the fall than in spring; there is 


Spread out a single 
variety, putting the 
roots well down into 
the trench. Stick one of the stakes beside the 
trees that will lie mext previeus, and 
write the name with a pencil on a smooth 
place at the top. In like manner lay in 
tne next, and the nert, staking each care- 
fully, until the trench js full. Scatter mel- 
low, finely pulverized soil over the roets and 
tops too. Shake and tramp the earth well 
among them. Cover deeply, that there may 
be no damage, and little oppertunity for 
frost to reach them, So fixed, there will be 
no injury from the sweeping blizzards, rab- 
bits or cattle. The cuts will callous and the 
rootlets will start out long befere the 
ground will be ready to receive them in 
spring. Such trees will be better than those 
planted in the fall, where there is danger 
of winter injury, either in the orchard 


or nursery. Bush fruits and grapevines will 
be equally benefited by such treatment, 
Strawberries should be handled in the 
. 8pring only. 
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The Planting of Street Trees. 
F. A. WAUGH, VERMONT AGRI EXPER STA. 





The distance between trees in the row 
will be influenced somewhat by the width 
of the street. In a wide street, where there 
is room enough for the full development of 
each tree, they will be planted further 
apart. If the street is wide enough, the 
trees should always stand between the walk 
and the curb. It is wide enough if, from 
curb to curb, the width is one and a half 
times the distance recommended for the 
trees in the rows. On a narrower street, 
trees should stand between the walk and 
the buildings or should be dispensed with. 
There are many beav iful streets in this 
country which support four rows of trees. 
Such streets should have the central avenue 
twice as wide as the distance between trees 
in the row: and the distance between the 
two rows on either side should be somewhat 
less than that between trees. 

The American elm is doubtless the com- 
monest street tree in America. It has many 
undeniably good qualities to recommend it. 
And yet there are serious ob- 
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street makers might well hold in remem- 
brance. 

In tropical and subtropical countries, 
some species of palms are unexcelled as 
street trees. Our engraving presentsa view 
ef one of the grandest avenues of this kind 
in the world, the royal palm avenue near 
Havana, Cuba, 





Results of Intensive Corn Culture. 





For the past three years the Illinois board 
of agriculture has offered a substantial pre- 
mium for the largest yield of corn upon 
a single acre of ground. Each year the 
crop taking the prize has been larger than 
the record of the preceding year, and each 
year the prize has been taken by white 
corn. In the first two contests, Mr J. H. 
Powers of Whiteside Co secured second 
place. This year (1899) with a yield of 196.27 
bu he secured first place. In an interview 
with a representative of this journal, Mr 
Powers described his methods of—cultiva- 
tion and general results. 

The acre in question was one of a seven- 
acre field of upland bottom, black loam. 





jections to the elm as a 
street tree, besides the fact 
that it is often defoliated by 
caterpillars of various spe- 
cies, as, indeed, are many 
other trees. The elm varies 
greatly in size and form, and 
it is almost impossible to 
find a long street of old elms 
which does not suffer from 
the~sad lack of uniformity 
which this variability intro- 
duces, The elm is also one of 
the least formal of our trees, 
and so detracts from the 
unity of the geometrical idea 
in street planting. It would 
be silly to advise planters to 
discard the elm altogether; 
but it will not be too much 
to suggest that some other 
species should always be 
duly considered. 

The maples are excellent 
street trees, especially the 
sugar maple; and many ad- 
mirable examples of their 
effectiveness are to be found 
in the northern states. The 
sugar maple is a _ strong, 
healthy grower, with a reg- 
ular, clear-cut outline, and 
has the advantage of a very 
tidy appearance through the 
winter months. In south- 
western states the soft ma- 
ple, or silver maple (Acer 
dasycarpum), takes the place 
of the sugar maple, but is 
not so good a tree. 

The American sycamore is 
one of our finest street trees 
in many situations. Anyone who does not 
know how beautiful this species is should 
study the effects produced by it in Wash- 
ington, especially in the magnificent ave- 
nues just west of the capitol The syca- 
more does not succeed north of Massachu- 
setts and ventral New York, but for the 
greater part of the United States it is worth 
careful consideratipn. 

Other species which are sometimes used 
with happy resul s are honey locust, Ken- 
tucky coffee tree, pines and spruces, There 
is a most striking and beautiful avenue of 
ginkgo trees in Washington leading to the 
department of agriculture; and there are 
some pretty rows of ailanthus about the 
Temple sq in Salt Lake City. Occa- 
sionally one will find an avenue of oaks, 
and if it is a good one there are few trees 
more satisfactory. Poplars, especially the 
cottonwood, are used in the _ trans- 
Mississippi states, but they are usually a 
poor makeshift. lt is always very gratify- 











ing to find a good street of trees of an un- 
usual species, and this is a thing which the 














ROYAL PALM AVENUE 


The whole field was planted to the same 
variety of corn, but on this record acre it 
was planted thicker. For the past six years 
the field was in clover sod and used as a 
hog pasture. When it was broken this year 
the seven acres were all fertilized alike. To 
each acre was applied 16 loads of stable 
manure from cattle and horses fed on 
shredded corn fodder and grain, the ma- 
nure being kept under shed cover until 
used. In no part of the field was any com- 
mercial fertilizer used, nor has any ever 
been used. 

In plowing, the ground was well broken 
to the depth of seven or eight inches, disked 
thoroughly and dragged four times with a 
harrow before planting. Up to this time the 
whole seven acres. had the same treat- 
ment. Corn on the record acre was planted 
with a dropper, so arranged as to drop as 
fast as possible, thus almost drilling the 
corn in. When the plants were from four to 
six inches high the field was thinned to 
two to three kernels to the hill, the hills be- 
ing about 14 in apart in the row, and the 
rows three feet six inches apart. The field 








was harrowed three times between plant- 
ing and appearance of the corn above 
ground, and once after its appearance. 

The corn was cultivated four times with 
riding cultivator, although Mr Powers 
walked in handling it. The first cultivation 
was deep, reaching to the bottom of the 
plowing. At the second cultivation, the in- 
side shovels were raised and at third and 
fourth cultivation all shovels were raised, 
giving very shallow plowing. After culti- 
vation was all over, Mr Powers went 
through the corn once with a hoe, and after 
that as much time as was necessary to 
promptly remove all suckers and weeds 
was given it. The season was in every way 
favorable for the crop until the last four 
weeks before ripening, when it was too dry, 
It will be noted that practically the only 
difference in the cultivation of this field 
and the ordinary corn culture lies in the 
extra amount of personal labor given in 
stirring the soil before and after planting. 
The soil, which was a black loam with clay 
sub-soil, was naturally fertile, but not more 
so than a great deal of the Illinois corn 
land, 

Mr Powers kept a record of the amount 
of labor given the crop, and according to 
his figures, crediting his time at regular 
rate of wages and the cost of team and 
tools at what it would have cost to hire 
them by the day, the cost of producing this 
acre of corn was about $30, which included 
an allowance for interest on the value of 
the land. It does not include the offset for 
the value of the fodder, which he said at 
alow valuation was worth $10, making the 
net cost of producing this 196.27 bu $20, or 
about 10c per bu. As the average cost, in- 
cluding the same items which Mr Powers 
includes, of producing corn in Illinois is not 
far from 18c per bu, it follows that inten- 
sive corn culture pays. 





Stretching Barbed Wire. 


J. W. WRIGHT, NEBRASKA, 





A quick and effective method of stretch- 
ing wire is often absolutely necessary. I 
simply use a team and an ordinary farm 
Load 


wagon. the wire to be used in 





end of 


the forward the wagon. Take 
along’ the necessary tools, not for- 
getting a small linked log chain and an 
iron or strong wooden bar for the spools of 
wire to run upon. It should be long enough 
to reach across the wagon bed, but must 
not interfere with the hind wheels. The 
wire must be unreeled by fastening the 
free end to the end post and driving the 
team slowly. When you desire to stretch 
the wire, drive the wagon as near the fence 
as possible, hook the chain around the rear 
axle and straight out behind and without 
detaching the wire from the spool, bend the 
loop im the wire, passing this through the 
link of the chain as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration at a. Pass the small 
wooden pin b through the loop to hold it in 
place. Start the team very slowly and 
when the wire is tight enough, set the 
brake. This with a little help from the 
team will hold the wire tight until it can 
be stapled to the post. Take out the loop, 
straighten the wire and proceed as before. 
Of course, for work of this kind a very 
steady, slow-pulling team is necessary. If 
a team of this kind cannot be had, the 
stretching must be done as follows: Place 
the wagon in line with the post as before, 
block the wheels to prevent running back- 
ward, then instead of hitching the chain 
to the axle, hitch it to one of the spokes 
close to the hub. Take hold of the wheel 
at the rim and turn the wheel, allowing the 
chain to wind around the end of the hub. 
With this leverage the wire can be drawn 
as tightly as desired. Either method has 
the advantage of keeping the tools and 
fencing materiai together and always at 
hand. No special apparatus is necessary. 








Success with Large Poultry Flocks. 





A very practical and intelligent poultry 
grower located in Middlesex Co, Mass, is 
M. S. Prescott, who keeps between 2000 and 
3000 laying hens, keeping as many as 1000 
in a single inclosure, that is, with no par- 
titions, and so arranged that they can all 
run together and be fed and watered to- 
gether. At the outset, Mr Prescott was 
careful to say that he did not wish to be 
understood as recommending these plans 
to growers in general. Although it had 
proved successful with him, he was sure 
that if the public should attempt to fol- 
low the plan, mrany would come to grief. 
All the fowls kept here look bright, vig- 











MR PRESCOTT’S POULTRY HOUSE, 


orous and healthy, and the egg yield aver- 
ages about 150 per hen annually, a record 
which most large growers would consider 
good enough. 

“How is it that you manage to keep so 
many fowls without trouble from disease?” 

“Simply by keeping them in good gen- 
eral health by means of good general care. 
It is my idea that fowls will not be trou- 
bled much with diseases if they are kept 
strong and vigorous and properly cared for.” 

Here Mr Prescott illustrated the plan by 
getting some grain and scattering it evenly 
about the house, as if sowing a field, Ev- 
ery fowl set to work vigorously, paying no 
attention to the others. 

“You see,’ continued Mr Prescott, “that 
they are separated now. Each fowl has 
four or five square feet of space to itself. 
So long as I can keep them separated this 
way there will be no trouble.” 

“What do they do when the grain is all 
picked up?” 

“I feed the 500 fowls in this inclosure 
about six pails of grain a day. Beginning 
at light, I go through the house with a pail 
full every hour or so. This keeps them 
scratching practically all the time from 
daylight until 2 o’clock, stopping only to 
drink or to lay. Being busy they have no 
time to quarrel or eat eggs, pull feathers 
or get into any kind of mischief. By 
that time they are tired and ready to rest 
in the sun and take solid comfort. They 
behave themselves until it is time to feed 
them soft feed, which comes shortly before 
dark. They are given boiled meat every 
day with their soft feed, and vegetables, 
especially beets, are hung by the tops on 
the separating posts of the building, where 
they can be reached at any time. This will 
keep them busy. They also eat a good 
deal of the chopped hay“ when they are 
picking up their grain. At night they go 
up to the roosting section in the upper 
story. The boxes for laying are in the same 
place, and whenever hens wish to lay they 
go up there out of the way of the others, 
hence there is little interference from each 
other.” 


To Fatten Quickly. 


Feed three times a day. A warm break- 
fast of boiled potatoes, pumpkins or squash, 
crushed when hot and thickened with corn 
meal. This is seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. A noon feed of the same on alternate 
days. The other days they receive the same 
as at night, whole, bright corn. Nothing 








THE POULTRY YARD 


musty, soured or solid is allowed in the 
feed pans. For a few fowls a simple port- 
able coop may be used, as in the illustra- 
tion. The sides may be either of laths, rods 
or wire netting. The pen is kept dark ex- 
cept when the fowls are eating. This is ac- 
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HANDY FATTENING COOP. 


complished by hanging a thick covering | 
like a quilt or bundles of stalks. The pen is 
so dark-they move about but little between 
meals, 

At feeding time the curtain is lifted 
and they are fed all they will eat, but no 
more. A pan of sweet skimmed milk is kept 
before them and the pen floor is clean and 
supplied with fresh bedding. Discourage 
scratching and crowing all that is possible. 
A crowing bird fattens slowly if at all. 
Light encourages crowing. The corn is fed 
in pans or scattered, and the curtain is 
dropped as soon as it is eaten. Cut green 
bone and meat whet the appetite and 
should be given every third day. 





Keeping a Coop Free of Mites—Wind 
the perches with rags, old cloth, bur- 
lap, carpeting, anything and saturate 
with a solution of water and kerosene, Re- 
peat the saturating every two weeks and 
the mites will not trouble you. When the 
windings of the perches need renewing, re- 
move the old wrappings and burn them. 
Put on new ones and dose with kerosene. 
Another preventive of mites is just 
plain dirt. Set a large shallow box in a 
warm place in winter and a cool place in 
summer where the chickens can get at it, 
and fill it with dust. Let the chickens wal- 
low in it all they please and the mites won’t 
trouble them much.—[J. L. I. 


Winter Supply of Poultry—According to 
a report of a Chicago commission house, 
which claims to have made extensive in- 
quiry, the agmount of poultry for market 
will not be much, if any, larger than last 
year in spite of every indication last spring 
that an unusually large ‘“‘crop’’ would be 
available, Estimates on chickens, no in- 
crease to 10 per cent Lalling off. Turkeys a 
larger crop, due to the encouragement of 
higher prices last year; it is claimed farm- 
ers carried over a good many turkeys from 
the previous season, making a good start 
for a larger supply. Ducks 10 to 20 per cent 
short of last year, geese possibly 10 per 
cent short. 

For Indigestion—Where charcoal is not 
easily procured a few ears of corn charred 
in the oven or open grate makes an excel- 
lent substitute. —[{C, M. Annable, Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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The Splendid Record in Cheese. 





Wot in years has the close of the cheese 
season found the market in such firm posi- 
tion or prices as high 2s now, The steadily 


advancing tendency of the pst three 
months, as noted week by week in 
our columns, has continued, and not 


until within the past few days has the 
“wire edge’”’ of firmness shown a 
tendency toward dullness. Manufactur- 
ers have been favored with a quick 
market, and it is to be hoped the margin 
of profit for the farmers furnishing the 
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CHEESE IS STRONG. 


milk has been relatively satisfactory. The 
strength at leading points of distribution 
reflects the situation in the factory districts, 
and also the consuming markets of the 
world. Choice full cream cheese is now 
wholesaling in Chicago around 12%c per lb, 
compared with 8%c one year ago and 9c 
two years ago. A corresponding grade is 
quotable in New York at 13c compared with 
9c one year ago, and is now the highest 
point reached since 92, The strength in the 
market is due to 'egitimate influences, and 
is largely a matter of demand and supply. 
Speculative interest is certainly no more 
prominent than usual. 
HAS THB TOP BEEN REACHED? 

Early November finds stocks of cheese 
only moderate everywhere, and while the 
market is somewhat quiet at the high prices 
ruling there is no pressure to sell, dealers 
maintaining they would have difficulty in 
replacing their stocks at current figures. 
The amount of cheese in Chicago ware- 
houses is of course aa unknown quantity, 
and so with the primary points of Wis, yet 
believed to be moderate to small, Receipts 
at New York this season are substantially 
the same as a year ago, but stocks are re- 
ported smaller, while Montreal is said to 
have only half as much as last year, and 
Canadian factories holding far less than 
then, with current make light. While the 
availably supply in the U S and Canada 
is thus only moderate the home demand 
seems to be unusually good. The south has 
bought freely of Sept cheese, and will want 
liberal quantities of prime Oct stock, while 
orders from almost every section in the 
north, east and west have continued liberal, 
and sufficient to keen cheese moving at a 
lively rate, According to the N Y Produce 
Review, dealers and factorymen think less 
of the export business, and are catering to 
the home trade. Buyers are naturally some- 
what cautious at_existing high prices, and 
recently a little dullness has appeared, this 
bringing up the question, Has the top been 
reached? 

Activities in the factory districts are ap- 
proaching a close and the third week in 
“Nov will find the make of full creams very 
Small in the west. There is a tendency on 
the part of factorymen of middle and 
eastern states to close during the first half 
of this month, although part skims will of 
course be made all winter. In N Y state 
factories will close earlier than for many 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


years past on account of the absolute 
searcity of milk, a considerable number 
shutting down at the opening of Nov. Owing 
to the lack of pasture a good many dairy 
herds are already on dry feed. 

THE FOREIGN TRADE MODERATE. 

Up to the present time, no real weakness 
can be discerned in the situation, although 
a spirit of conservatism prevails, because 
it is realized that any further material ad- 
vance would so increase the cost over the 
retail counter as to greatly curtail con- 
sumption, This is the feeling not only in 
this country, but in England, which takes 
practically all of Canada’s important sur- 
plus over Dominion requirements. Exports 
from the U S are not particularly en- 
couraging, although considerable in the ag- 
gregate. In the fiscal year ’99, closing June 
30, we exported only two-thirds as much as 
a year earlier, and cur table will afford 
some interesting comparisons with the time 
when our foreign trade was far greater 
than now. July exports were a little heav- 
ier than a year ago, Aug substantially the 
same, Sept smaller at 3,374,000 lbs compared 
with 4,076,000 Ibs same period in ’98. Cana- 
dian-made cheese is enjoying a splendid 
trade with the U K, exported largely from 
Montreal. Combined exports for the sea- 
son to Oct 20 from Montreal, N ¥ and Port- 
land were placed at 1,860,000 boxes compared 
with 1,832,000 boxes in ’98, chiefly Canadian 
cheese. English dealers have been buying 
the latter very freely, but now consider the 
price too high for safe investment. 

YEARLY EXPORTS OF CHEESE WITH PRICES. 
[In millions of pounds.] 


Year ended Quan- Av At At New 
June 3 tity val Chicago York 

See Cree 38.2 8.5c 9$@12%c 9@13c 
1898.. - 53.2 8.6 7@10 7@94 
1897.. - 50.9 91 T@ti1 7@12 

1896.. - 368 81 6@10 6@11 

1895.. - 60.4 9.1 T@ik 6@12 

1894.. - 73.9 9.7 8@13 32@12 

1893.. . 81.4 9.4 T7@12 9@12 

1892.. - 82.2 9.4 8@12 9@13 

1891.. - 82.1 90 T7@12 *10@11 

1890. . - 9.4 9.0 T@iL *9@10 

1885.. 112.0 93 *%9 *8@10 

1881. - 148.0 — *11 *11@13 

1880. . 127.6 9.5 *9 


Average price for year. 


Outlook for Binding Twirfe—High prices 
seem practically assured for next season, 
unless raw material from which binding 
twine is made becomes more plentiful. The 





war in the Philippines has greatly disturb- . 


ed the shipments of manila to this country, 
largely -used in the manufacture of twine, 
and prices of this raw material are the 
highest in years. Ordinarily we import ma- 
nila at the rate of about 4500 tons month- 
ly, and while the movement has kept up 
fairly well until recently, official figures 
show imports of only 1173 tons in Aug, and 
receipts have been restricted during Sept 
and Oct. Available world’s stock of manila 
is reported much less than half that of two 
years ago, although there is no doubt a 
large accumulation of this product at In- 
terior points in the Philippine islands, which 
would be started toward market within a 
reasonable time after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, now something of great uncertain- 
ty. Stocks in America are very small. For- 
tunately manila is not the only raw ma- 
terial from which binding twine can be 
made, and some relief may be afforded to 
farmers through this fact. According to 
quotations in the N ¥Y Commercial, “manila 
hemp” has advanced from 8@9c per lb in 
midsummer to I3@14c the fourth week in 
Oct. 





Canned Goods Generally Higher—Fur- 
ther strength is manifested in standard 
canned goods with possible exception of to- 
matoes. Corn quotations advanced, and re- 
ports that the Maine crop is practically all 
contracted for, the improvement also ex- 
tending to N Y and western goods, 





Next Year’s Fruit Buds—Wood appears 
to be well set with fruit buds for another 
season.—[{J. Fisher, Worcester Co, Mass. 
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Roots for Pigs. 


In a general way, all farm animals relish 
succulent food and vegetables and roots 
have been fed more or less to sheep and 
cattle. Pigs, however, have usually been 
confined to grain or milk with occasionally 
some skimmiik. Since the interest in sugar 
beets has become so marked and their pro- 
duction.so easy, a succulent food can be 
obtained for hogs which may be profitable. 


Mangelwurzels furnish a large amount of 
succulent winter feed in the form of roots, 
Professors Plumb and Van Norman of the 
Indiana station point out that as high as 
25 tons per acre at a cost of only 85c per ton 


harvested can be produced in central In- 
diana and on equally rich soil throughout 
the west, 

The station selected 12 Chester-White pigs 
for testing the value of mangels as a hog 
food. They were divided into two lots, 
being fed corn meal, shorts and mangels, 
while the others were fed corn meal and 
shorts alone, After carefully compared re- 
sults it is concluded that so far as this 
experiment can determine mangels were of 
no great advantage. The test lasted 126 
days. There was apparently no difference 
as far as health was concerned between 
the two lots. The interesting fact is 
brought out that it requires exactly the 
Same amount of meal and shorts to make a 
Ib of gain with each lot, consequently the 
cost per lb of each lot was greater in the 
case of those fed mangels. In spite of this 
showing, experimenters find that roots in 
some form are desirable food for pigs in 
winter in addition to the grain ration. The 
chief value probably consists in the heal- 
thy activity of the digestive organs acting 
as an appetizer. They think that sugar 
beets, artichokes and carrots would _ be 
much better for hogs than mangels, 
containing, as they do, a larger amount of 
sugar. 


one 





Crossea and Thoroughbred Hogs. 
G. W. HARLACHER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





It is natural that the offspring of pigs 
brought up under adverse circumstances 
should be more hardy than those which 
are carefully bred. The real value of 
thoroughbreds can be classed differently. 
One might be raising thoroughbreds for 
the butcher, another might be raising for 
distributing breeders to all parts. But we 
find it a very good and profitable method 
to do both. If you can so arrange your 
sow as to be supplied at all times with 
pigs of all ages, first weed out the litter and 
those marked well, and suitable for breeders, 
and dispose for such, which can very easily 
be done, if bred of first class stock. The re- 
mainder of the litter fatten for the butcher. 

Another safe rule for thcse who raise for 
the~butcher is to crossbreed if room per- 
mits, Take gooc grade or common sows, 
and breed cr.y to thoroughbred boars, A 
grade *og may look just as well, perhaps 
even oetter, but he is wholly unfit for breed- 
ing purposes, Not only should the boar be 
purely bred, but should be a good represen- 
tative of the breed to which he belongs. 
There is a vast difference in thoroughbreds 
and only the finest should be used. If you 
pick out common sows for crossbreeding, 
be careful you don’t choose a razorback, If 
you do, you can never expect squarely- 
built pigs. A bunch of razorbacks are much 
more difficult to fatten than hogs of good 
shapes. When ready to market they will not 
sell as well. 





Pumpkins for Pigs—Pumpkins make 4 
desirable pig feed. The hog seems to relish 
them. When fed in connection with grain 
satisfactory gains are made, The meat pro- 
duced is of very good quality. 





Italy's Wheat Crop is reported at only 
38 million bushels, against 137 millions in 
98 and 145 millions in ’96- 
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Growing and Marketing Baby Mutton. 


JOHN B. PEELE, OHIO. 





In order to meet the best market our 
lambs are weaned in Nov and Dec. The 
ewes are grade Dorsets, as we have found 
that they will breed more reliably in the 
summer than any other breed except the 
Merinos, and we prefer them to Merinos 
pecause they are much better milkers. Last 
season the lambs began coming Nov 11 and 
about 40 ewes yeaned before the middle of 
Dec and we saved about 40 lambs. 

as the weather became cold and stormy 
the first of Dec, they were placed in the 
parn. The lambs by means of a crup were 
given possession of a box stall on one side 
of which is a hay rack that is kept filled 
with good clover hay. There is also in the 
stall a self-feeder that is kept supplied 
with crushed corn and cob bran and oil 
neal. Ina small trough on one side is kept 
shelled corn. The hay is put in fresh ev- 
ery day and any that is. left over is thrown 
out to the ewes. The self-feeder is supplied 
with only a bushel of feed at a _ time 
and fresh shelled corn is put into the trough 
every day. The idea is to keep the feed 
fresh before them all the time, as the baby 
mutton likes his food clean as well as any- 
body. Salt and fresh water are accessible 
at all times. Theoretically bran is not the 
stuff to fatten lambs on, but they like it 
and I believe it aids digestion, and’ so they 
get it. In short, the idea is to treat them 
as some indulgent parents treat their chil- 
dren. Give them whatever they want and 
if they ask for the moon, start after it. The 
crushed corn and cob is preferred to the 
corn meal or cracked corn, as the cob that 
is eaten will prevent the fo@i from becom- 
ing packed and soggy in the rumen. 

As soon as the lambs reach 55 lbs they 
are ready for market. On Tuesday after- 
ncons we select all those weighing from 54 
to 60 lbs. They are hung up by their hind 
legs and killed by cutting their throats. As 
soon as ‘bleeding ceases the head is entirely 
removed. Then they are hung near the 
shearing machine and all the soiled wool is 
shorn away from the breast bone to the 
tail, so that when the skin is removed there 
will be nothing to soil or discolor the flesh. 
The skin is split from the breast bone to 
the tail and up the quarters to the hock, 
and removed for a few inches on each side, 
then the entrails are removed and the caul 
carefully taken off and spread over the ex- 
posed parts of the quarters and down the 
front and into the abdominal cavity, where 
ti 2 kidneys are pulled through slits made 
for that purpose. The lambs are hung up 
by a stout oord looped around the hind 
legs and they are spread apart by a piece 
of board about 12 inches long. After dress- 
ing they are allowed to cool over night, and 
in the morning the feet are removed and 
they are tied to a frame of light but strong 
wood, 3 ft long, 15 in wide one end and 8 in 
at the other. They are first wrapped in 
new muslin and then in burlap and each 
neatly sewed up. The frame and wrapping 
ought not to weigh more than 3 lbs. We 
start them for New York city at 8.20 a m 
on Wednesday and they reach there 7.45 
" «ursday morning. In marketing, keep in 
mind that the ‘“king’s business requires 
haste,” and mark them “perishable,” “‘han- 
dle with care,” “‘rush delivery,’’ and have 
your express agent mark the bills “rush 
delivery.” 





Cost of Shipping Horses—According to 
Sec Wilson, it costs from $30 to 40 after the 
horse is purchased in Chicago, Buffalo or 
the eastern half of the U S, before he can be 
disposed of in London, Antwerp, Paris and 
Hamburg. The charges are as great on a 
cheap as on a high-priced horse, conse- 
quently in shipping horses abroad, the bet- 
ter the horse the greater the percentage 
of profit. It takes some time for an im- 
ported horse to recover from a sea voyage. 
If more time were allowed to elapse before 
the horses were put on the market after 
arriving in the old country, results would 
be better. The expense, however, of keep- 


ing would detract somewhat from the prop- 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


osition. The buyer usually considers $10 
a fair estimate for the expense required to 
get in good condition for work after leav- 
ing the ship. All European nations with the 
exception of Russia and Hungary do not 
produce as many horses as they need. The 
deficiency is made up by importing from 
Canada and the U §, 


A Practical Water Heater—There is no 
question about the advisability of taking 
the chill off the water that is given to 
cattle in the winter. The problem is to 




















secure a practical, cheap way of warming 
the water. The illustration shows how this 
may be done. The trough is raised as 
shown, and a circular opening cut in the 
bottom, A thick body of white lead isspread 
about this opening and a sheet of galvaniz- 
ed iron is then tacked firmly down upon 
the lead as shown. Under this is made 
a box and in it is placed a small oil stove. 
Have two small holes in the door and in the 
rear wall of the box near the top. With 
the cover down, a whole troughful » icy- 
cold water can soon be brought to tem- 
perature where it will be safe for stock to 
drink it, and that, too, at almost no trouble 
at all, and at hardly more than a cent’s ex- 
pense, 





Feeding Turnips Freely to Cows—I have 
had over half a century of actual experience 
in growing roots, and six years in growing 
sugar beets, If I had my life to live over 
again I should grow many times more 
than I have. I grew ten acres of Swedes 
and turnips in one field the past summer, 
and I kept them absolutely clean of weeds 
at an expense of hand hoeing or pulling, of 
not more than $2 an acre. I grew enough 
roots on the 10 acres to feed 100 cows a 
bushel a day for 100 days. I will send you 
some butter before long made at home 
when my cows were eating daily from 30-to 
50 Ibs of Swedes and turnips mixed.—[{A. X. 





Barley as a Fattening Food—At the N D 
exper sta, in cattle feeding tesis, barley 
gave a heavier gain per 100 Ibs of grain and 
a higher rate of gain per day than bran 
or shorts. 


Protein Ration Good for Cows—Liberal 
amounts of protein tend to increase the 
flow of milk and lessen the natural shrink- 
age due to lactation. 

















Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Leow Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for i 95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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Don’t 


DON’T think if you buy a farm 
separator you must buy some- 
thing complicated and hard 
to manage. 

DON’T think that because one kind 
of farm separator requires an 
hour to wash it that all do. 

DON’T think that constant repair 
bilisare anecessity just because 
someone with_a complicated 
separator has to pay them. 

DON’T think that some other 
farm separator is as good as 
the Sharples because an agent 
for the other condemns the 
Sharples. 

Send for Catalogue No. 34. 





The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Cone & Ri - Sts., West eH Pa. 
. S. As 








EESEN 
FEED — 
COOKER ij 


Get Your Money’s Worth. 


You will find this cooker by far the most satisfac- 
tory i” every way. Absoutely full measure — ( 
gallon size mot stamped “70 gallons’”’); one-half 
cheaper than any other; simplest; lasts for genera- 
tions; quickest in heating ; ; most economical of 
fuel; coal or wood ; sine, 15 to 70 gallons. Send 
fcz circular. Money hk if not satisfactory. 


Direct from HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
factory te fasmer. High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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Dutch-Belted 
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H. B. RICHARDS, Easton, P: 
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A™3"* the Lincoln Portable Shedding 
Co., Lincoln, IL, for circular on shedding. 
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THE POETRY OF AGRICULTORE. 


Bee Keeping Conveniences. 
A, H, GIBSON, KANSAS. 





The first essential in properly caring for 
bees is to secure the right kind of hive. Of 
course one kind of hive will not make these 
busy workers gather more honey than an- 
other. But some hives are much more con- 
venient than others, and will enable the 
keeper to handle them so easily that he can 
remove the honey in the best shape for 
marketing. That is always a good point to 
consider in selecting hives, whether bees are 
kept for profit or to supply your own table. 
In choosing a hive be sure that it possesses 
ease of access, every part being movable 
and interchangeable, freeness from all un- 
necessary drawers, traps, etc, and an extra 
arrangement holding boxes which may be 
removed one at a time. Having secured or 
constructed a hive easy to manipulate, get 
a few simple, inexpensive tools to facilitate 
the handling of the bees. A “‘smoker” is the 
first of these to consider. When bees are 
disturbed or much alarmed their first act 
is to fill themselves with honey. When in 
this condition they seldom sting, unless 
hurt in some manner. Bees have a natural 
dislike for smoke of any kind, so if a stream 
of it is forced into the hive they will im- 
mediately begin to fill their honey sacs. Af- 
ter this they may easily be driven from one 
place to another by simply directing a cur- 
rent of smoke upon them. The “smoker” 
is not expensive. Other desirable things 
are a bee veil, an extractor, a drone trap, 
a swarming box and a bee escape, These 
requisites will be found necessary in the 
case of one who wishes to conduct bee cul- 
ture on a large scale. Amateurs may man- 
age a few “stands,” however, without any 
of them. 


ee 
When the Nozzle of Your Smoker be- 
comes clogged and sticky with soot, squirt 
in with an oil can a few drops of kerosene 
and light with a match. In a few minutes 
the soot will be burned to a blister, when 
it can be readily scraped off with a knife, 
and the smoker will be as good as new. 





When a Queen is from seven to ten days 
old she leaves the hive on her wedding 
flight. After she is mated she returns to 
the hive, never to go out again until swarm- 
ing time the next year. The life of a queen 
bee is from two to four years, laying the 
most eggs in her second year. 


To Remove Propolis from the hands af- 
ter cleaning comb noney, rub well with 
lard, which will loosen the propolis. Wash 
cff the lard with soap and water and the 
hands will be clean. 


Chicago Poultry Show—The fourth an- 
nual exhibition of the National fanciers’ 
ass’n, Chicago, will be held Jan 22 to 27, in- 
clusive. If the new coliseum building, now 
in process of erection, is completed, it will 
be held at that place. 
four and fifth prize will be awarded in all 
poultry classes, and a first, second and 
third in all pigeon, cat and pet stock 
classes; also special cup prizes for best dis- 
plays of each of the common breeds of poul- 
try and pigeons. 





Grit Prevents Sickness—An abundance 
of good, sharp grit should be kept constant- 
ly within the range of fowls, then many ail- 
ments that spring from indigestion would 
be prevented.—[A,. H,. Sibson, Arizona, 


Kansas Potatoes—Our potato crop in this 
part of the state, the largest and best for 
years, yielding 140 to 300 bu per acre, Ohio 
variety, grown from Me and Dak seed 
principally. Our firm has this season ship- 
ped 320 cars out of the Kaw valley. We es- 
timate over 3000 cars grown here this year. 
Stock shipped east as far as Detroit and 
Buffalo, west to Helena and Butte, south 
to Galveston, north as far as Manitoba, 
paying a 15c Canadian duty at that point. 
[Mann Bros & Frisbie, Johnson Co, Kan. 


A first, second, third, ~ 





HORTICULTURE 
PRACTICAL FROIT GROWING. 


Feeding the Orchard. 
F. H, SWEET, RHODE ISLAND, 





When an orchard of apples or pear trees 
begins to bear fruit, the land should be en- 
riched at least once in two years. It is a 
mistaken idea to suppose fruit will grew 
to full size unless the trees are well fed, 
and to grow good fruit at the present time 
requires a constant watchfulness from the 
first opening of the spring to the closing of 
the autumn. In regions where the canker 
worm is found the trees should be protect- 
ed by a strip of tarred paper as soon as a 
warm day in the spring appears, unless 
this enemy is to be destroyed by spraying 
the trees after the worm hatches out. The 
tent caterpillar makes its appearance as 
soon as the leaves begin to grow, and 
should be attended to ty spraying the trees 
or by using a light pole with a rag wound 
round the end of it, saturated with kero- 
sene, and drawn through every nest as 
soon as the worms are all hatched. Do not 
let them get large before employing some 
means of killing them, Following the tent 
caterpillar and canker worm is the codling 
moth, which, unless destroyed, will lay 
eggs on almost every apple and pear, pro- 
ducing the worms so destructive to the 
fruit. 

The peach should not be overlooked by 
those who have land adapted to its growth. 
A light loamy soil with a northern ex- 
posure seems to do best for this fruit, and 
while the tree should be kept growing, it 
should not be forced so as to make an ex- 
cessive growth, A tree that makes a large 
growth is so full of vigor that after the 
leaves drop in the autumn, if a few warm 
days come, the blossom buds start so much 
that the first cold weather kills them, 





Cie Root Pruning Gaining Favor. 





When the Stringfellow system of root 
pruning was first suggested several years 
ego in Texas, most tree planters considered 
the idea visionary. It consists in cutting 
off almost all the roots from trees to 
be transplanted and trimming back 
the tops almost to a whip. The theory 
is that trees thus treated would be more in 
the condition of the seed and would send 
out roots which would penetrate deeply 
‘vhere moisture could be secured easily and 
would thus be able to grow better than 
trees having a mass of roots which must 
necessarily develop near the surface and 
thus be subject to dr uth. 

In addition to this, the system results in 
the saving of much labor in digging holes. 
Where the ground has been well prepared 
a large dibble is all that is necessary for 
planting. Make the holes in the ground 
with this stick, put in the tree, press the 
£0il down and the work is done. Where the 
tree has large roots a big hole must be 
dug and considerable care taken in replac- 
ing the dirt around the roots of the tree. 
Where trees are shipped there is a great 
saving in freight if the roots and tops have 
been removed. A corresponding saving is 
also found in packing. The removal of the 
roots also diminishes the danger of spread- 
ing all kinds of fungous diseases and in- 
sect pests, such as root galls, root knot, 
scales and the like. Then, too, two or three- 
year-old trees can be used for planting ad- 
vantageously as yearlings. All these points 
are of considerable importance and tend to 
reduee the cost of establishing an orchard 
at least 50 per cent. 

Whether or not this system will apply the 
country over is now the point in question. 
In the nursery where it was developed the 
soil was loose and with a porous subsoil 
was fully supplied with water at all times 
of the year. Under these favorable con- 
ditions almost any kind of tree would grow. 
Since then it has been tested in a number 
of localities. In our issue of April 8, results 
of experiments in Indiana are recorded. 








al 


Prof Troop finds, as is there stated, that 
trees closely root-pruned had at the end of 
two years a finer system of roots than those 
not pruned. He thinks, however, that the 
depth of root growth will depend more upon 
the variety than upon the system of root 
pruning. In Missouri, results have not 
been so favorable and the old system of 
planting is advised as the best, 

In Georgia, now the greatest peach grow- 
ing state outside of California, careful tests 
Eave been made and Prof H. N. Starnes 
concludes tnat peach trees pruned by the 
Stringfellow method will live and flourish 
even in stiff clay soil under adverse meteor. 
ological conditions. He thinks the system 
may also be extended to cover apples and 
cherries. J. H. Hale, who has a large peach 
orchard in Georgia, believes fully in the 
system, as does also Prof T. L. Brunk, for- 
merly of Maryland, The Georgia station 
says that whether or not the method will 
apply to all soils and localities is still a 
question, but it can n> longer be criticised 
as visionary and ridiculous. In many local. 
ities it will prove very satisfactory. 





Surface Drainage for Orchards. 
FRANK 8S, CROUCH, CALIFORNIA, 





Here in California, many orchards are 
planted on low, flat valley land, where the 
outlet is,either too far away, or not of suf- 
ficient depth to admit of deep tiling. These 
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CALIFORNIA METHOD OF SURFACE DRAINAGE. 


orchards in many case8 become very wet 
during the winter, and it is to the benefit of 
the trees that the surplus water, instead of 
standing on the ground, should move off 
rapidly. This can be done quite success- 
fully by surface drainage. Whichever way 
the land slopes, draw the furrows, deep and 
wide, diagonally to the natural course of 
the water, thus checking and cutting up 
and dividing it, so that it cannot accumu- 
late and stand on any portion of the field 
for any length of time. 

The accompanying diagram is of a 20- 
acre field, more than twice as long as it is 
wide, low, adobe land, and very wet in the 
winter, The crooked line is an open, rather 
shallow ditch, running bank-full at high 
water and having to carry considerable 
water from neighboring fields. The dotted 
lines show the slope of the field, and the 
natural course of the water, and several 
furrows are drawn through the field in this 
direction, but the most potent factors in this 
method of surface drainage are the diago- 
nal furrows to dividc the water and pre- 
vent any accumulation. Draining in this 
manner will save many a crop, will mellow 
up corn land for second piowing, and if 
utilized in the orchard will be found vast- 
ly beneficial, and save the trees, 





Strawberry growing is risky business to 
one not thoroughly conversant with»all its 
details and one crop failure often means @ 
loss of many dollars. Again the crop re- 
quires the use of the ground two years, 
during which time two crops of onions, 
cabbage or many other money crops could 
be grown and sold for more money and 
more profit. My experience with all these 
and many other crops covers all of the past 
20 years and I think I know whereof I 
speak, but let us hear from others.—[F. D. 
Mosher, Rensselaer Co, N Y. 


Just as Good Butter can be made in win- 
ter with silage as in summer. 











Some Good House Plants. 
EF. P. POWELL, NEW YORK, 





In my window stands a box containing a 
tuft of the yellow or lemon-colored day 
lily. I should like to call attention to this, 
as being all in all one of the finest. plants 
for winter forcing that can be used by the 
farmer’s wife. It comprises almost every 
element of availability. It gives a profusion 
of flowers without further attention than 
keeping it well watered, in a moderate sup- 
ply of light. A bunch of roots, 6 in square, 
should be placed in a pot or box in Oct 
and left in the cellar until about’ three 
weeks before flowers are desired. Then re- 
move to a kitchen window or other mod- 
erately warm room, and water freely. I 
have had 80 flowers on such a box, coming 
in succession for a full month. The odor 
is exceedingly rich. 

The abutilon has never been sufficiently 
appreciated as a house plant of most easy 
culture. It can now be had in many varie- 
ties of color and shading of leaves. It grows 
easily from seed, giving a fine range of 
varieties, While somewhat sensitive to ex- 
treme weather, it needs no extra heat more 
than a geranium. With a moderate supply 
of light and abundance of water it will give 
flowers throughout the whole winter. On 
this account it is peculiarly desirable for 
those who care for a few flowers and have 
little time or skill to spend on plants. I 
should like to recommendalso that increased 
attention be given to the lantana. This 
plant could have been seen a few years ago 
very commonly planted in New Jersey 
yards. There can be but one objection to 
it, that it finally makes a bush too large 
to be easily grown in the house. 


Short Cabbage Crop and High Prices. 





Farmers are actively engaged in har- 
vesting and marketing the crop of late cab- 
bages, in the heavy producing sections of 
N Y, O, N E and in the west. In central 
and western N Y, where the crop is very 
largely grown, producers’are getting more 
thag double the price of a year ago. The 
shortage in the crop indicated in American 
Agriculturist’s Sept report is fully borne 
cut as farmers get into the fields, and buy- 
ers are skirmishing for their winter sup- 
plies. Well-posted growers and dealers in 
such N Y counties as Genesee, Ontario, 
Cayuga, etc, report to us that the crop is 
only 50 to 75 per cent of last year, and in 
some sections not over a third of a nor- 
mal yield. This, too, in spite of a somewhat 
better growth throughout much of Oct. 
The dry weather of late summer ruined 
hundreds of acres, farmers failing to realize 
a dollar on such, and it is but fair that they 
should receive a good price for their partial 
crops. Much damage resulted through 
heavy autumn rains following the drouth, 
these coming at a time when they could 
do no good. Such advices as we have re- 
ceived from the truck sections around Port- 
land, Me, indicate a half crop, cabbages 
commanding high prices. 

In Genesee Co, N Y, farmers are paid 
$8@10 per ton, against 3@4 last year; in 
Livingston Co, 8 for No 1 Danish, against 
3@4 last year; in Ontario Co, 8@9, against 
3@5 50 last year; practically much the same 
in Cayuga Co. The price of Danish cab- 
kage advanced rapidly from 8 25 at the 
opening of the seasen Oct 10, within a week 
touching 15, the highest ever known at this 
time of year, since holding moderately firm 
though unsettled. One of our correspond- 
ents at Orleans says most of the Danish 
cabbages will be contracted at 10@13. 

Kieffer Pears for Eating—Very little 
seems to be said in favor of the Kieffer pear 
as a fruit for eating. As a keeper it is un- 
excelled. The growers rush it into the mar- 
ket while it is green and as a consequence 
get small prices. This year it sold in my 
neighborhood as low as 30c per bu. I held 
some of the fruit until it was thoroughly 
ripened. The pears color up nicely, a golden 
yellow, are firm and rather hard to the 
touch, These ripened pears sold well and 








FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


at an excellent price. When they became 
still mellower, they brought a still higher 
price, not because of scarcity, but because 
of their fine eating qualities. I. bought a 
number of %-bu baskets for 15c each and 
sold these at a range of 60c to $1.25 
per %-bu_ baskets. Selected fruit re- 
tailed at from 3 to 5c apiece, running 60 
pears to the basket, and I could not supply 
the demand. Many iealers repack Kieffer 
pears and sell them as California fruit. 
[Henry Snyder, Maryland. 





Some Good Grapes—Moore’s Early is a 
very good grape indeed. Worden in my 
opinion is the best all-round grape growr 
It is of good size, excellent flavor, ships 
well and is very desirable for home use. 
I am not saying much about Campbell’s 
Early. I have not had it long enough to 
give it a thorough trial, but with me it has 
not been a great success. However, the fu- 
ture may tell a different tale. This year 
the Concord was as good as usual and is 
a very satisfactory grape. Niagaras and 
Delawares were injured last winter by cold 
weather and the crop was somewhat limit- 
ed the present year. I do not lay down my 
grapes during the winter. If the vine is not 
sufficiently hardy to withstand the cold 
weather of our climate, I have no use for it. 
It is not a profitable sort and I always 
discard it.—[Walter Taber, Dutchess Co, 
NY. 


Keeping Choice Apples—Nothing is too 
good for the farmer, and most certainly he ig 
entitled to the best he himself raises. By pick- 
ing out the best and brightest apples asheis 
gathering his fall crop, and carefully wiping 
each one and wrapping it up in some wast2 
paper and packing in boxes or barrels*in the 
cellar or some other place where the frost 
cannot reach, he will have apples for his 
use on special occasions during the winter 
that will be a luxury. This method is prac- 
tically keeping each apple by itself. Where 
so much pains is not taken, they can be 
stored in boxes. Shallow boxes are prefer- 
able to deep ones. ‘Too many should not be 
kept together.—[J. L. Irwin. 


Jubilant N S Apple Growers—Apple 
picking in the Annapolis valley is practi- 
cally finished and the crop is running out 
beyond earlier expectations. The estimate 
of 400,000 bbls for shipment is a moderate 
one. Every orchard is picking more bar- 
rels than was anticipated, A noticeable fea- 
ture in the trade is the fact that many 
more apples are being bought by dealers 
than usual. One firm, W. H. Chase & Co 
of Wolfville have already shipped 25,000 
bbls Gravensteins. Growers are jubilant at 
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the prices paid, $1.75@2 for Gravensteing 
and 2.50@3 for hard fruit. Barring unfore- 
seen accident, the valley will make a rec- 
ord in net returns for apples.—[S, C. Parker, 
Sec N S Fruit Growers’ Ass’n. 





May Be Deficient in Lime—Young Black 
Tartarian cherry trees on the farm of 
George T. Powell in eastern New York have 
died this summer from some unknown 
cause. In discussing the matter with Prof 
Wheeler of the-R I station—the man who 
has made so careful a study of the influence 
of lime on crops—it was suggested that al- 
though the land is of limestone origin, it 
may now be deficient in this element. Prof 
Wheeler is to analyze some of Mr Powell’s 
soil and if the theory is correct, lime will 
be applied. The results of this investi- 
gation will be watched with interest. 





Good Prices for American Apples—Late 
mail advices from W. N, White & Co, Lon- 
don apple dealers, note sales of apples in 
that English market as follows: Kings $4 44 
@5 28 per bbl, Baldwins 4 32, Greenings 3 60 
@3 84. ‘“‘We have had a great many English 
apples on the market this year,” they write, 
“more than at the same time for years, the 
glut being due to heavy gales which blew 
most of the fruit off the trees, causing 
farmers to market it at once, with disas- 
trous results to everybody.” 





Fine Apples in the Hudson Valley—Our 
nearby correspondents report short crops of 
apples, but good quality. What we are re- 
ceiving at our cider mills, mostly from the 
highlands of western Albany Co,are larger 
and fairer than we have ever seen them be- 
fore, some of them almost perfect. Green- 
ings turned out very large and fair, Spies 
also a good crop, high color, very free from 
worms and fungus. We estimate for this 
county about one-third of a full crop.—[W. 
H, Ferguson, Albany Co, N Y. 





Clover and Rye—J. A. A., Mass: Sowing 
rye in fall and adding clover seed very 
early the following spring has been very 
successfully practiced. If soil is crusted, 
break with a light harrow after sowing 
clover. To obtain best stand of clover, pas- 
ture off the rye with sheep or young cattle 
after sowing clover seed. 





Planting Tree Cuttings in the Fall— 
Contrary to the usual practice, a Belgian 
horticulturist plants cuttings of hardy trees 
and shrubs in the fall. The percentage of 
loss, he insists, is'smaller than when plant- 
ed in the spring, and the results much more 
satisfactory. 
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Heavy demands upon the transporta- 
tion powers of the railroads to move freight 
have induced them to unusual energy in 
marking up rates this fall. The tariff has 
been advanced on farm produce from west 
to east, and upon coal and general mer- 
chandise moving in the other direction. 
With the close of lake navigation near at 
hand the railroad companies temporarily 
hold the advantage. 

The law passed by the last New York 
legislature relative to placing a tax upon 
public franchises is nominally now in oper- 
ation, but the machinery needs to be lubri- 
cated. The tax commissioners have sent 
to 1200 concerns blan«x forms for them te 
fill, in compliance with the law, but only 
a few responses have been made, and of 
these next to none indicate a willingness 
to abide by the provisions of the statute. 
With returns of this character all due Nov 
1, it is readily seen that there are a great 
many delinquent corporations. We are 
anxious to see this law thoroughly tried, 
and are glad to note that the authorities 
are passing the word along that the act is 
to be rigidly enforced. That’s the way to 
do it. 





The wonderful accornplishments of Amer- 
ican railroads were told in a most effective 
way by Mr Daniels in his speech totheinter- 
national commercial congress last week, No 
man should speak more ably or eloquently 
on this subject than the general passenger 
agent of the New York Central. He shows 
what railroads have done for this country, 
how sperior they are to foreign lines,and 
emphasizes the possibilities still before rail- 
roads at home and abroad, and of the im- 
mense market thereby offered to American 





EDITORIAL 


Mr Daniels 
truly says that a better understanding of 
each other’s duties and rights has come 
about between the public and the miilroads 


puilders of railway. equipment, 


and cities, Mr Depew’s election to the 
United States senateasevidence thereof, Al- 
together the address is a most interesting 
one, which our readers can get in full by 
sending a postal to G P A, Grand Central 
depot, N Y city. 





The Milk Proposition. 





We hope the Pure Milk Co will succeed. 
We do not approve of its $20,000,000 common 
stock, which really amounts to so much 
“water” or “expectations,” but still that’s 
the way. things are done nowadays. This 
much is certain, that if the trade can be 
taken over and consolidated, it should be 
pessible to vastly simplify the business so 
as to afford reasonable profit for the capi- 
tal invested, after paying farmers the fair- 
ly moderate prices proposed. Of course the 
company must be conducted with the larg- 
est possible ability, for even under the best 
‘kind of a start, the business is a peculiar 
one, fraught with dangers and details that 
can be successfully coped with only by ge- 
nius and experience. ; 

Under such management, the outcome 
sheculd be not only fair prices to produc- 


ers, better service to consumers and fair, 


profits on the actual capital involved, but 
the whole market for milk should be stead- 
ied and the situation generally improved. 
It is possible to accomplish these high- 
ly desirable results for a time. 

But when it appears that there is more 
money in selling milk than in making but- 
ter or cheese, then the pressure to mar- 
ket milk will increase, independent ped- 
dlers and jobbers will establish themselves, 
competition with the Pure Milk Co will 
be created and many of the present evils 
of the milk trade will be restored unless 
some way of preventing such a result is dis- 
covered. 

Certainly no industry is in a more dis- 
organized condition nor handled in a more 
wasteful, extravagant manner than the sale 
of milk. An honest effort to reform present 
methods has our profound respect and is 
worthy of encouragement. If there are pro- 
moters or organizers capable of solving the 
problem, they are worthy of being hand- 
somely paid, but the whole deal should be 
handled above board and in the bright light 
of day, so as to win the confidence of all 
concerned. This is all the more necessary, 
sincé-the public will be relied upon to fur- 
nish a large part of the capital required, by 
buying the company’s shares. And the pub- 
lic is growing increasingly wary of “indus- 
trials.” Only the best managed and most 
promising industrial enterprises can expect 
to float their securities. American Agricul- 
turist wants to see the New York milk 
company justly entitled to recognition as 
belonging to the latter class. 

Until the combination is effected and the 
necessary capital actually obtained by sale 
of stock, the scheme cannot go into effect. 
Meanwhile there are many “ifs’’ in the way. 
Of one thing the farmers may be certain: 
No bankers will back this thing until sure 
it can be “floated,” that is, unless satisfied 
that they can sell out their shares at a 
big profit. Promoters, underwriters and 
bankers are interested only to the extent 
of the commission or profit they can make 
out of the deal. These financial interests 
don’t know or care anything about the milk 
business itself, and the company’s success 
(if it ever gets going) will depend upon its 
management. 

I 


Raising 196 bushels corn on an acre at 
a cost of only 10c per bu, by J. H. Powers 
of Whiteside Co, Ill, goes to prove our oft- 
repeated assertion that more and better cul- 
ture can be profitably given to this cereal. 
Mr Powers’s methods are described im an- 
other column of American dAgriculturist, 
where it is shown that the only fertilizer 
added was 16 loads barnyard’manure. The 
soil was naturally rich, but the extra yield 








Look Out For It! 


Next week American Agriculturist wil] 
make an unprecedented announcement. 
It will interest every person who 
has a bit of land—man, woman or child 
of whatever age. The scheme is one of 
those comprehensive efforts toward mak- 
ing rural life more pleasant and profitable 
for which American Agriculturist has 
long been noted. 
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was largely due to deep plowing, thorough 
pulverization and careful after-culture, 
While every farmer cannot raise 196*bu per 
acre, most can increase the yield 10 to 20 
bu without extra expense. In Lebanon Co, 
Pa, I, S. Long this year has 90 acres which 
will average over 100 bu, some fields ay- 
eraging 130. Wilson Pearson of Bucks Co, 
Pa, often raises 140 bu, and B. C. Mitchell of 
Chester Co produces large yields. With the 
exception of the stable manure produced 
on the farm and some lime from their own 
quarries, these Pennsylvania farmers owe 
their success to careful selection of seed, 
thorough preparation of seedbed, an even 
stand and intelligent cultivation. If our 
corn growers would give more at- 
tention to doing their work well, there 
would be less complaint of unprofitable 
crops. 


—— 


The impress left by the recent Chicago 
meeting of the national association of state, 
dairy and food departments cannot be other 
than beneficial to the interests represented. 
Three-score commissioners from more than 
a dozen states discussed intelligently 
present laws, and difficulties attending the 
execution of the same, Opinion was general 
that in the various states existing laws reg- 
ulating traffic in dairy products should be 
strengthened, and that congress should do 
something toward protecting the pure food 
interests of the country. Among _ those 
present was the new pure food commis- 
sioner of Illinois, Mr Jones, who has just 
succeeded Commissioner Chapman, resign- 
ed. The association passed a_ resolution 
asking congress to increase the internal 
revenue tax on oleo from 2c to 10c per 
pound, and it is worthy of note that this 
did not incorporate the words “colored yel- 
low” and was substantially the same as 
that recently passed by the national farm- 
ers’ congress at Boston, 





Fairly liberal, but not burdensome 
home crops; a condition akin to this in 
foreign lands; world-wide general prosper- 
ity; a satisfactory industrial condition at 
home; a splendid consumptive outlet for 
practically all products of the American 
farmer and a relatively high level of prices; 
these are the forceful arguments which 
may justly be set forth as reasons for be- 
lieving in a period of continued agricultural 
prosperity. Bradstreet’s price index num- 
bers at the opening of October, comprising 
a total of quotations on a large list of com- 
modities, show a continual advance to the 
present time, the gain being pronounced 
in breadstuffs, cattle, provisions, cotton and 
wool, Our own crop and market reports 
reflecting conditions of yield and showing 
prices actually received by producers con- 
firm this general testimony. 





F. B. Sanborn’s article in our last issue 
and the rapidly accumulating weight ef evi- 
dence, fully warrant this statement: Farm 
life does not tend to make a larger propor- 
American Agriculturist has seldom done 
tion of women insane than tewn life. 
@ greater service than to annihilate the cur< 
rent false ideas to the contrary. 








ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





I suppose the older farmers will say ‘‘he 
must be a 1900 farmer’’ when they read my 
way of growing corn. I plow my corn 
ground (which is always sod) in the fall, 
and never use any manure of any kind. As 
soon as the corn is up I go over it with a 
spike-toothed harrow to break up the crust 
that has formed. I use a two-horse culti- 
vator, Syracuse make. I go through the 
corn as often as I can up to haying. If I 
see it is going to rain I stop; after the rain 
is over I go at it again because the wet 
weather forms a crust that must be broken 
up. In the last three years I have never 
used a hoe nor a shovel plow. I have never 
raised less than 85 bu to the acre; from 85 
to 100 bu is the yield with a nice lot of 
stalks. I plant early, husk my corn early, 
get the stalks into the barn early. I have 
a Ross cutter with power and cut my stalks 
as I want them. I think there is not a 
bundle of stalks wasted from the crop. 
{[J. F. Barden, Tioga Co, Pa. 

#2 Brother Barden believes with old 
Jethro Tull that “tillage is manure.’”’ That 
is true to a large extent, but you can’t take 
away from the soil forever without impov- 
erishing it, 





A recent storm in this county did great 


damage. Speaking of storms, I have a 
storm house and I think every householder 
with a family in this locality should be 
compelled to provide one. I know some 
good old sisters and brothers will say that 
if the Lord wants us no storm house will 
save us. But their argument hardly holds 
water. You would not go out in zero 
weather minus clothing expecting to live, 
nor would you try to cross the Ohio river 
in a woodbox. I believe in the good Lord, 
but also believe every man should be held 
accountable for a safe place for his family 
in time of danger. A storm house is a 
necessity in many parts of this country and 
by the use of them hundreds of lives would 
be saved every year.—[{T. A. Harpending, 
Crittenden Co, Ky. » 





Our entire family appreciate the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist very much. The direc- 
tions for making all kinds of conveniences, 
and the many valuable recipes are a great 
help. The Table Talks are enjoyable, and 
the pictures are always interesting. We all 
wonder how you can give us so much for 
the money. The papers are well worth 
preserving, and if too many accumulate 
we pass them on to some who are not able 
to subscribe.—[E, R. Kirk, Pennsylvania. 





Establish a Farmers’ 
F. H. DOW, 


Club. 


NEW YORK. 





A farmers’ club is needed in every neigh- 
borhood where there is not a grange. The 
grange has done and is doing a good work, 
but it is not far-reaching enough. It does 
not reach enough of the farmers. For one 
reason or another, a very large number 
hold aloof from it, Probably one of the 
principal objections is the expense. Al- 
though this is but little, many seem to think 
they will not be benefited sufficiently to 
warrant the outlay. To induce these peo- 
ple to come together for mutu&él improve- 
ment, a farmers’ club should be formed in 
every community. This can be carried on 
much cheaper than can a grange, and al- 
though it is inferior to the grange, it may 
be made a source of much benefit. 

Farmers do not meet together in consul- 
tation enough. Each one seems to hold 
himself independent of the other, and the 
result is that when they go to market many 
of them are not posted on prices and conse- 
quently often sell their produce for less 
than they ought to. This demoralizes trade 
and injures the whole fraternity. No mat- 
ter whether you call it grange, farmers’ al- 
liance, league or club, be sure to have some 
sort of a farmers’ organization in your 
neighborhood, and make it a point to have 
the women and young people enrolled as 
members. I would first favor the grange, 
but where this canot be organized let some- 
thing else be formed which very likely will 
in time lead to the grange 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


West Virginia State Grange. 


The West Virginia state grange met in 
27th annual session at Lewisburg, Oct 19-20, 
The meeting was hetter attended than 
usual and 21 of the 31 granges of the state 
were represented. The secretary’s report 
showed that the order had tncreased fully 
50 per cent during the last eight months, 
that the finances were in vetter condi- 
tion than for many years, and everything 
indicated an upward tendency for the or- 
der. 

The reports of officers and standing com- 
mittees were all of a high order and grap- 
pled with the live issues that confront us 
in an intelligent and vigorous manner. The 
tax commission, which was appointed at 
the last meeting, made a somewhat lengthy 
report and on recommendation of the com- 
mittee the whole matter was referred to an- 
other committee for further study, and with 
instruction to prepare bills for introduction 
in the next legislature. seeking to make the 
tax laws of the state more equitable, and 
make additional report to the state grange 
at its next meeting, The old commission 
was contined and two names added, making 
a commission of five instead of three. 

By vote of the grange a handsome desk 
was presented to Secretary M. V. Brown, 
who for seven years has so faithfully serv- 
ed the order without compensation, The 
officers of this state grange all serve with- 
out a cent of remuneration, W Va is loyal 
to the grange and stands on the border, 
hoping that our brethrer south of us will 
soon rally to our support, and roll back the 
tide of disintegration that poisons the 
southern zephyrs. Farmers of the south, 
help us make the grange national.—[State 
Master T. C. Atkeson, 


NEW YORK. 


Marching to the Front. 

The grange is purely a farmers’ institu- 
tion. Its aims and teachings are clearly 
calculated to stimulate an active life in 
rural pursuits, to advance the interests and 
elevate the character of all agricultural 
labor and especially to benefit the condi- 
tions and surroundings of our country 
homes and make farmers better, higher and 
broader-minded men. The time has come 
when the farmer finds himself rising from 
the depths of weakening, drudging toil, 
where the bondage of ignorance and the 
throes of misfortune have held him, cast 
and fettered. He is emerging from hated 
obscurity and is working out for himself 
a grand destiny. 

That the grange is doing the farmer an 
important service in advancing his condi- 
tions is a fact beyond discussion, One of 
the most permanent and practical benefits 
it affords is to be found in that broadening 
influence of education—education in 
thought, education in character, education 
in business and social relations. Even now 
it is not a rare thing to find some farmer, 
although living in the influence of church, 
school and grange, has yet to learn of their 
usefulness and of their beneficent gifts. He 
has yet to learn that they are not his en- 
emy, eating from his pocket and creating 
his countless troubles. A man who toils in 
the retired recesses of his rural fastness and 
excludes himself from his neighbor and 
apart from the busy world, and seldom 
troubles himself with the affairs of trade, 
knows little of the various channels into 
which the greater volume of merchandise 
is thrown.—[Mrs D. H. Hull, Halcottville 
Grange, 


OHIO. 


At the meetings of the deputy masters’ 
ass’n of the state grange, Deputy John 
Begg of Allen Co will speak on How can we 
induce inactive deputies to work? J. A. 
Sheffield, H. R. Shelton and J. E. Moore 
will speak on the past, present and future 
of our association; J. B. Tiernan, How to 
overcome religious prejudice against the 
grange; R. E. Sawyer, The deputy’s duty to 


his grange. 
A Good Wagon 


begins with good wheels. Unless 
) the wheels o roa the uy apne is 
failure. 
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- Prepare 


for 


Winter. 


Now is the time to think about keep- 
ing your stock warm during the com- 
ing winter. Before cold weather sets in 
look over your outbuildings and see 
if there are any leaky roofs, any 
shingles or clapboards coming off, or 
any cracks that need stopping up to 
make the buildings warm. 

It is poor economy to have cows and 
horses sleep cold in the winter, and 
every farmer knows how much more 
profitable hens are, and how much 
faster the chickens grow if they are 
kept warm. 

If you will accept a suggestion from 
us, of which the editor of this paper 
will approve, you can fix up your old 
outbuildings, prevent leaky roofs, make 
warm your sheds, barns, hen houses, 
hot beds or green houses at very lit- 
tle expense. 

Go to your nearest hardware dealer 
and get a roll of NEPONSET RED 





ROPE ROOFING; which is made for any 
outside covering, and is positively 
water-proof, wind-proof, and _frost- 
proof. There are five hundred square 
feet in each roll, and it will only cost 
you $5.00 including the necessary nails 
and tin caps. 

Don't confound NEPONSET ROOF- 
ING with common tar paper, which, 
when exposed to the weather, will 
crack, crumble and quickly rot away. 

Tar paper was all right for your 
grandfathers, but in this age of ad- 
vancement a covering which is very 
much more durable and economical is 
required, and that is NEPONSET. It 
takes the place of shingles or clap- 
boards on outhouses, and back-plaster 
in dwellings. Anyone can put it on 
and it will last for years. 

If you would like to have a sample of 
this ROOFING and full particulars be- 
fore you buy, send a postal card to 
F- W- BIRD & SON, EAST WALPOLE, 
MASS:, and they will send it to you by 
return mail free. 
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Coming Events. 





AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY, 
International agri cong, Paris, France.July 1-8 
Maryland horticultural, .Baltimore...... Dec 6-7 
New York dairy, Cortland Dec 12-13 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry 
Pennsylvania dairy union, West Chester.Dec 5-6 


Ohio horticultural, Newark............... Dec 6-8 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton....... Jan 3-4 
East Pa creamery, Philadelphia........... Jan 6 
Peninsula hort, Salisbury, Md.......... Jan 10-12 
Tennessee dairy, Sweetwater.............. Jan 25 


Western New York hort, Rochester...Jan 24-25 
Minn butter and cheese, Owatonna....Nov 8-9 
South Dakota dairy, Mitchell.......... Dec 12-14 
South Dak buttermakers, Mitchell....Dec 12-14 
East N Y hort, 19 W 44th st, N Y¥ city.Feb 14-15 


Kansas dairy, Manhattan....... ecceeesINOV 22-24 
Minnesota dairy, Le Sueur............. -Dec 12-14 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison........Feb 5-8 
Southwest Iowa hort, Logan...... eseeeDec 19-20 
Northwest Iowa hort, Spencer...........Dee 5-7 
Illinois horticultural, Springfield.......Dec 26-28 
OL LOO Jan 11-13 
South Illinois hort, Marion...... esegeis Nov 29-30 
North Illinois hort, Freeport....... Nov 30-Dec 1 
Iowa state agricultural, Des Moines...... Jan 10 
Ia cmy buttermakers’, Mason City....Nov 15-17 
lowa dairy meeting, Mason City....... Nov 15-17 
Southeast Iowa hort, Mt Pleasant....Nov 21-23 
Missouri horticultural, Princeton........ Dec 5-8 
Kansas horticultural, Topeka..... eoseeDeC 27-29 
Nebraska horticultural, Lincoln........... Jan 2 
Nebraska dairy, Fremont............. --Dec 19-21 
Montana hort, Missoula Plains......... Feb 21-23 
Washington dairy, North Yakima..... Dec 28-30 
Minnesota horticultural, Minneapolis..... Dec 5 

Michigan ass’n of farmers’ clubs, Lansing 
Dec 12-13 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 

American live stock ass’n, Auditorium 
I, GO ccc cccécnccccccccss 9am, Nov 23 
Hereford cattle, Chicago.............ssese. Nov 21 
Guernsey cattle club, New York city....Dec 13 
National Merino sheep, California, Mich. Dec 13 
Rambouillet sheep, Toledo, O............. ec 19 
Lincoln sheep breeders, Detroit........... Dec 20 
Duroc-Jersey, Chicago. ........cccccccccceces Jan 2 


National live stock, Ft Worth, Tex....Jan 16-19 
American Chester-White, Columbus, O..Jan 19 
New York state breeders’, Rochester...Dec 4-6 


Polled Jersey cattle, Cedarville, O........ Dec 6 
Ohio Jersey cattle club, Columbus........ Jan 10 
Illinois live stock, Springfield.......... Nov 14-16 
Mo swine breeders, Sedalia............... Dec 6-8 
Improved stock breeders, Ames, Ia...... Dee 13 


Ind wool growers’ ass’n, Indianapolis....Jan 2 


National horse show, New York...... Nov 13-18 
POUCH DUFHRAM, CRICKBO.. oc ccccccccccccces Nov 21 
ER, MINI ccs cecccasccscceccscces Nov 22 
Aberdeen-Angus, Chicago................. Nov 22 
SL, occa crenesenecenaarasedns Nov 23 
Pemne Chine, DOvtom, O...cccccctceses Jan 23-24 
Texas live stock, San Antonio......... aJan 23-25 
Fat stock show, Ft Worth, Tex....... March 13 
POULTRY SHOWS. 
I, needa caqheeonnt Nov 28-Dec 2 
St Louis fanciers, St Louis................ Jan 1-6 


..Jan 30-Feb 3 


Madison Square, New York.. 
...-Dec 18-23 


Arkansas poultry, Ft Smith 
Oklahoma poultry, Oklahoma City 
GOOPEOM CACY, BO. cccccccecsess 
Indiana state, New Albany 
Kansas City, Mo........... 
Southwest, Dallas, Tex 
ED. CRE vn ccdacceass 
Mich state, Detroit. 
Illinois state, Quincy. 
Cg Se” =e Jan 22-27 
Western fanciers, Cedar Rapids, Ia...Dec 15-20 
Tacoma poultry, Tacoma, Wash 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ornithologists’ union, Philadelphia...Nov 14-15 













National grange, Springfield, O.......... Nov 15 
Ohio fair officers’ ass’n, Columbus...... Jan 10 
New York geme league, Syracuse........ Dec 5 
Beekeepers Y, PaandO, Andover,O.Jan 10-11 
Illinois soapaeeees, Springfield......... Nov 23-24 
Wisconsin beekeepers, Madison.......... Feb 8-9 
Pa farmers’ alliance, Williamsport....Dec 13-15 
Omaha (Neb) exposition............ July 1-Novl 
Minnesota forestry, Minneapolis.......... Dec 5 





Sugar Cane as Stock Feed. 


W. C, BELL, NEBRASKA, 





I was very successful in raising and cur- 
ing sugar cane this season for forage. I 
consider it the finest feed on earth for stock 
cattle. About the first of June I began to 
plow my ground to a depth of five or six 
inches. As soon as I finished plowing I 
harrowed it over twice, then I put on my 
press drill, setting so it would sow from 45 
to 50 Ibs per acre. I set the drill as deep as 
possible. The above amount of seed will 
be an abundance for any ground. 

My first intention was to cut the cane 
twice. Just when it should have been cut 
the first time, harvest set in and I had to 
jet it go. Of this I was very glad later, be- 
cause some of my neighbors cut their fields 
early and as it was during a rainy period it 
all spoiled. When they came to cut it the 
second time there wasn’t much to harvest, 
the total yield being about 1% to 2 tons per 
acre. I let mine go until it began to go out 


of the blossom, it being then from 4 to 7 
ft high and around the sloughs from 8 to 12 

















AMONG THE FARMERS 





OVER-WORK WEAKENS 


YOUR KIDNEYS. 





Unhealthy Kidneys Make Impure Blood 
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YOUR KIDNEYS ARE YOUR BLOOD PURIFIERS. 
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The Prompt Way to Cure Yourself When Symptoms Show That 
Your Kidneys Are Out of Order. 





To Test the Wonderful Merits of the Great Modern Dis- 
covery, Swamp-Root, Every ‘‘American Agriculturist”’ 
Reader May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free By Mail. 





The way to be well is to pay attention to 
your kidneys. 

They are the most important organs of 
the body—the blood filters. 

All the blood in your body passes through 
your kidneys once every three minutes. 

The kidneys strain or filter out the im- 
purities in the blood—that is their work. 

Purifying your blood is not a question 
of taking a laxative or physic. ' 

Does your blood run through your bowels? 

What the bowel-cleaner does is to throw 
out the poisons confined in your bowels 
ready for absorption into your blood, but 
the poisons which are already in your blood, 
causing your present sickness, it leaves 
there. 

There is no other way of purifying your 
blood except by means of your kidneys. 

That is why bowel-cleaners fail to do 
their work—they fail to help the kidneys. 

When you are sick, then, no matter what 
you think the name of your disedse is, the 
first thing you should do is to afford aid to 
your kidneys by using Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
ural help to nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Dr. Kilmer, the eminent physician and 
speeialist, has attained a far-famed reputa- 
tion through the discovery and marvelous 
success of Swamp-Root in purifying the 
blood, and thereby curing chronic and dan- 








gerous diseases, caused by sick kidneys, of 
which some of the symptoms are given be- 
low. 

Pain or dull ache in back or head, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, nervousness, dizziness, 
irregular heart, sleeplessness, sallow com- 
plexion, dropsy, irritability, loss of ambi- 
tion, obliged to pass water often during 
the day, and to get up many times at night, 
and all forms of kidney, bladder and uric 
acid troubles. 

Swamp-Root is sold by all dealers, in 
fifty-cent or one-dollar bottles. Make a note 
of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and remember it is prepared 
only by Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

To prove the wonderful merits of his 
great discovery he now offers to every read- 
er of this paper a prepaid free sample bot- 
tle of Swamp-Root, which he will send to 
any address, free by mail. 

A book about health, diet and disease 
as related to your kidneys and giving 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from the suffer- 
ers cured, also sent free with the sample 
bottle. 

The great discovery, Swamp-Root, is so 


-remarkably successful that our readers are 


advised to write for a sample bottle and to 
kindly mention New York American Agri- 
culturist when sending their addresses to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 











ft high. I then got out my self rake mower. 
The mower had one rake and three beaters, 
and by experimenting I find that by taking 
off two of the beaters, leaving the one oppo- 
site the rake, the machine worked best, 
making the bundle neither too small nor too 
large to handle. I also took off the tail- 
board and covered the platform with tin 
so as to make it smooth as possible. I cut 
eight drill rows at a time, running the ctit- 
ting bar about eight or ten inches above the 
ground. there was any wind I had to 
cut against it, as it would all tangle up and 
could not be handled if the machine went 
with the wind. 

I set up the cane the same as J would field 
corn. Four or five men can set up two 
acres per day. It must be set up as soon 
as possible after cutting, because if it is 
allowed to wilt it will break up and be dif- 
ficult to handle, It yielded me six to eight 
tons per acre and I had in 16 acres, It 
is the finest feed on earth to give calves 
after taking them from the cows in the 
fall. I expect to put in 20 or 25 acres more 
next year and if I cannot find any better 
method of putting it up I will follow the 
one I used this year. 





NEW YORK. 


Sodus Center, Wayne Co, Oct 31—Bar- 
reled apples are coming into market rapidly 

at from $2 to 2.50. The Case, Norris com- 
pany will store about 15,000 bbls, Tinkle- 
paugh & Kelly about 10,000, William Davis 
of Huron about 6000, Johnson & Northup 
of Wolcott 2000 and Reed & Cunningham of 
Wolcott between 10,000 and 12,000. Since the 
season opened over 100,000 bu cf green ap- 
ples for evaporating have been shipped into 
town from points in the south and in north- 
ern Pa. Carred apples are now worth from 
65 to 75c per hundred lbs. Prime dry stock 
is bringing from 6 to 8c per lb. Over 100 
evaporators in town are running full time. 
The season will last six weeks longer. Help 
is very scarce, 

East Constable, Franklin Co, Oct 30— 
Many wells are very low, but not as many 
entirely dry as in some previous dry sea- 
sons. Potatoes all dug and a better crop 
than expected before digging. The average 
for the town is about 150 bu per acre, which 
is a good yield for this light soil. Not many 
apples in town and yet a few orchards have 
done well this year. William B. Buell has 
had the most of any one in town, about 500 
bu on not more than four or five acres. 
Butter sells for about 22c per Ib, eggs 18 to 
20c per doz, cows $20 to 25. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Oct 31—Quite 
a large apple crop has been secured and 
about $1 per bbl is the average net price. 
The night of Oct 20 a carriage belonging to 
Sylvester Sprague was stolen from his barn, 
No trace of the thieves has been discov- 
ered. Another party of thieves were caught 
stealing chickens witr a stolen horse and 


wagon. Help has been scarce all through 
the season. Very little corn has been husk- 
ed yet. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Oct 30—Potatoes are a 


good crop and prices have dropped from 30 
to 25c per bu. Apples a light crop. Thresh- 
ing nearly done, oats turning out well, but 
buckwheat very poor. Corn is a fair crop. 
Hay is of good quality and brings good 
prices, $8 to 10 per ton. Stock is lower. 
Meats of all kinds very high. Little rye 
sown this fall on account of the ground be- 
ing too dry to plow. Agent Phelps of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has been through here 

taking subscriptions. Mr Phelps is a 
hustler. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Oct 30—The 
potato crop is nearly secured. Late plant- 
ed ones have rotted quite badly but the 
yield is above the average and quality 
good. Not much corn has been husked 
yet; the crop is good. Rye is looking 
avell with about an average acreage sown. 
Dogs killed 13 sheep for Will Cushman 
Oct 15, and 23 for Ellery Norton on the 
16th. Mr Norton traced the dogs home 
and shot them. Apples were a poor crop, 
with few exceptions. 


Port Byron, Cayuga Co, Oct 30—Beau- 
tiful weather has prevailed here for the 
past two months and as a result farm 
work is well along. Potatoes a very un- 
even crop throughout this county; yield 
per acre from 50 to 200 bu. They are ex- 
ceedingly fine in quality and size. Many 
are drawing to Auburn prison at 30c per 
bu. Apples are a fair crop and sell at 
$2 per bbl. Winter wheat is looking fine 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


and will go into winter with a good stand. 
Most of the tobacco in this section was 
badly cut by hail and is selling at 3 to 
5c in bundle, 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Oct 31i— 
Farmers have fall work nearly done ex- 
cepting plowing, for which it has been too 
dry. Potatoes are a good crop. Cows are 
selling at $20 to 30; yearling heifers about 
15. Milk brings a govd price and farmers 
are feeding their cows well now. Horses 
are not very plentiful and are selling for a 
fair price. 

LeRoy, Genesee Co, 
bage is a short crop at best. Early set 
are better than late, as they had better 
roots to resist the dry season; $12 per ton 
offered. Corn nearly all secured and 40 
per cent of a crop. Potato crop of good 
quality. Fall feed very scarce, consequent- 
ly very few are buying sheep or lambs to 
feed. Apples about all sold and brought 
$1 to 2.25 per bbl. Mills full of waeat; 
sold at 70c per bu, 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 31— 
Apples $1.50 to 2 per bbl; crop fine. Pota- 
toes 90c per bbl and being shipped in great 
quantities; crop very large and quality 
first class. Butter and eggs advancing. 
Hay $8 per ton, straw $5. Late cabbage 
crop very short over a large territory. 
Weather fine for doing up fall work and 
all are on the rush. Help is in demand. 


West Somerset, Niagara Co, Oct 30— 
Early sown wheat is growing very rapid- 
ly; some few have just finished sowing. 
Apple picking is now well under way. 
Prices for first-class fruit have ranged 
from $2.50 to 2.75 per bbl. Quinces are 
about all sold; price has been 1.50 to 1.75. 
They have been of unusually high qual- 
ity. Drying houses are doing a good_busi- 
ness, but not making much money, prices 
on waste and dried stock ruling too low. 
Potatoes are turning out fairly well, con- 
sidering the extreme drouth. Corn was 
cut badly by the drouth, and is not much 
over half of a full yield, but forage first- 
class. Cabbage is undoubtedly the best 
paying crop in proportion to the area. Some 
parties have sold for $15, many more for 10 
and others holding for higher figures. «a 
number of cold storage houses have gone 
up the present season, which will greatly 
facilitate the handling of this bulky crop. 
A number of silos have also been put up 
this season in anticipation of feeding con- 
siderable stock the coming winter. Pork 
is now sclling at $5.50 d w. Beef is very 
scarce and ranging high. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, Suffolk Co, Oct 30—Most of 
the corn is husked with an unusually large 
crop. Potatoes about all dug and most of 
them that were in outbuildings have been 
sent to market. Those in cellars will be 
kept for better prices. The yield is not 
above the average. Caulifiowers are fine 
and prices were good up to last week when 
the warm weather seut them to market so 
fast the price dropped as low.as 50c per bbl. 


Oct 31—Late cab- 
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Alart & McGuire opened their factory for 
pickles, giving 14%4c per lb for two days and 
they came in so fast they dropped to Ic. 
Cooler weather has sent the price up again. 
Hudson & Co’s canning factory has closed 
up for this season. Tomatoes were a good 
crop this fall. Apples are very scarce; 
some orchards have none at all 


Sheiter Island, Suffolk Co, Nov 1—Cau- 
liflower at the rate of 300 to 500 bbls going 
forward each steamer night; also a few po- 
tatoes. Cucumbers have gone. A _ few 
saved up from pickings before the frost 
and forwarded to market last week did 
not do as well as those sent directly from 
the field. They were a short crop, but 
price was good, averaging net about Ic 
each. Some red cabbage going forward 
but not in large quantities; it is selling 
at about $1 per bbl. It is being gradually 
given up as a paying crop, but up to 
three years ago Shelter Island sent more 
red cabbage to New York market than 
was received from all other sources. 


Woodbury, Nassau Co, Oct 30—Some have 
part of their corn husked while others are 
still busy with their cabbages. This crop 
is a large one on Long Island and proves 
one of the most remunerative, $8 to 9 per 
ton being paid for early cabbage. H. J. 
Heinzo is receiving about 100 tons daily at 
his branch factory at Hicksvilie for kraut: 
He is also shipping car lots to Pittsburg, 
Pa. Potatoes are an average yield and 
good quality, but prices are low and outlook 
is rather discouraging. Wheat threshed out 
a third more than was expected. An in- 
creased acreage sown this fall. Fruit was 
plentiful, and altogether this has been one 
of the most prosperous years for some time, 





PENNSYLVANIA, 





Obion Co—Corn is averaging about 30 bu 
per acre and selling in local market at 20c 
per bu. Large yield of cowpeas, selling at 
70c per bu. About two-thirds of a crop of 
cotton, worth 7c per lb. Large acreage will 
be seeded to winter wheat. Wheat selling 
for 63c per bu. Hogs scarce and in demand 
at 3%c per lb, fair supply of cattle at 3 to 
4c. Milch cows $25 to 40 each. 


Montgomery Co—This has been a disas- 
trous year for farmers, with only half crops 
of wheat, corn, hay and tobacco. There was 
a drouth here of 71 days, broken Oct 17. 
Wheat seeding very backward on account 
of drouth. Few hogs fed, on account of 
scarcity of corn. Cattle high and scarce. 
Late potatoes and turnips almost a failure. 


At the Experiment Station—The seed 


collection is receiving occasional additions 
and numbers upward of 2000 samples. The 
facilities of the college for determining the 
purity and value of seeds are excellent and 
should be made greater use of by farmers 
and gardeners.——J. W.Esbenshade of Bink- 
ley, Pa, a former special studert in agricul- 
ture, was awarded a prize as the best judge 
of swine while at the college. This year he 
won two premiums at the state fair on an 
exhibit of swine which were kred by him 
after leaving college.——The station has 
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HE SITE, building, machinery, etc., of the Stanley 


Creamery Company will be sold at public lg at the 
creamery in Stanley, N. Y., on Thursday, Nov. 9th, 1899, at 
2 D.m. JAMES BLACK, Pres. 
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just concluded an interesting :nvestigation 
into the relative values of w'nter wheat 
and spring wheat bran and is shortly to 
publish a bulletin on the results. The sta- 
tion’s analyses, as well as later analyses in 
other states, show that, on the averag=, 
spring wheat bran is about 1 per cent 
richer in protein than winter wheat. 


Matamoras Co—American Agriculturist 


deserves much credit for the concise table 
of the potato crop in issue of Oct 21. The 
month has given us some very nice, as well 
as some very sharp weather, Corn husk- 
ing is being pushed. Forest fires have been 
raging in this section. J. M. Aldrich has put 
up a windmili.—[J. W. Palmer. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 
SEC FRANKLIN DYE, 





The state board of agri has just issued an 
institute bulletin prepared by Sec Dye in 
which he points out forcibly tne practical 
good accomplished by the farmers’ insti- 
tute system. He says: “‘With the art of 
agriculture in the hands of farmers, science 
has, during recent years, taken up the 
questions of natural ‘aw in its relations to 
agriculture and has determined the con- 
stituent parts of plant and animal, ascer- 
tained the essentials to crop production, as 
plant food, that must be placed in the soi. 
for a given crop, the best food rations to 
sustain, develop and make profitable farm 
stock and various other matters usually be- 
yond the farmer’s time and ability to in- 
vestigate or solve. The farmers’ institute 
has been found to be a cheap, practical and 
available method by which this knowledge 
can be presented, explained and discussed. 
Here each farmer attending has opportu- 
nity to state his difficulties, draw upon his 
brother farmers’ experience and reduce to 
an available form in his own mind, for fu- 
ture use, the information ani experience 
given. 

“For the winter of 1899-1900, arrangements 
have been made for about 30 such meetings 
throughout the state. and their general 
management, as heretofore, has been placed 
in charge of the secretary of the state 
board. As far as possible I have consulted 
with and secured the co-operation of the 
officers of county boards, granges and oth- 
ers in making these arrangements, in the 
hope of making the meetings as helpful as 
possible to the farmers of the several coun- 
ties.”” The list of speakers for this season 
is exceptionally strong and the meetings 
should be of great interest. Let every 
farmer attend. The meetings for Nov are 
as follows: 

Monmouth, Rorpert. N 13-14 
a Nov i5-16 
Hunterdon, Locktown, 


Nov 17-18 
Cumberland, Vineland. 
Nov 20- 


Atlantic, Hammonton, N 22 
Camden, Haddonfield, N 23 
Monmouth, Allentown, N 24 
Mercer, Hopewell, Nov 25 
Somerset, Millstone, N 27-28 
Hunterdon, Three Bridges, 

21 Nov 29 








Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, Oct 30— 
Wheat all in and coming up well. Recent 
warm, damp weather has been just what 
wkeat and young clover needed and the 
prespect for hay next year is better than 
early in the fall. Corn husking is well un- 
der way; the crop is very good. Sweet po- 
tatces light but of good shape, color and 
size. Fruit plentiful. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Oct 30—The 
sweet potato crop has been harvested and 
most of it stored for shipment during the 
winter. Prime potatoes are now bringing 
only $1.50 to 1.75 per bbl in New York, net- 
ting the grower 70 to 95c. There is a me- 
dium crop; color, shape and quality good. 
The crop of Kieffer pears was very good 
and they netted growers from $1.55 to 2 per 
bbl in a few cases. The large majority of 
farmers in this vicinity have not experi- 
enced the good times reported elsewhere. 

Partial Shading for Pineapples—It 
may not be generally known that to 
partial shading must be attributed the su- 
perior quality as to size, texture and flavor 
ot the pineapples grown in some parts of 
Florida. The old idea of planting in open 
field is not practiced at all in the famous 
Crange Co section, and so far as the finer 
varieties are concerned, other’ sections, 
given to open field culture, are largely 
adopting the cover. [This method of grow- 





ing pines is shown — frontispiece. ] 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


THE PURE MILK COMPANY. 


All About the Concern that Promoters 
Are Trying to Organize 





FOR THE PURPOSE OF CONSOLIDATING THE NEW 
YORK CITY MILK TRADE—FIVE-YEAR OPTIONS 
SECURED ON THE FARMERS’ MILK—WHETHER 
ANY CAPITAL IS YET AVAILABLE IS NOT 
KNOWN—OPTIONS ARE HELD ON MANY CITY 
MILK ROUTES—A LARGE UNDERTAKING. 


Will the Pure Milk Co be able to live up to 
its contract with the Five States milk produc- 
ers’ ass’n, as described in American Agricul- 
turist last week? This is the question that 
many farmers and others are asking them- 
selves, as well as us. Several copies of the 
contract have been sent us from. outside 
sources, and it appears below. 

It will be seen that this contract is in the 
form of a memorandum of agreement between 
Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell ana Frank 
B. Aiken on the part of N Y, Pa, N J and N E 
producers, with one Thomas J. Gleason. This 
man Gleason is simply acting for the promot- 
ers, who are the well-known all street bank- 
ing firm of Piice, McCormick & Co, N Y city. 
We are informed that another firm of promot- 
ers or bankers also wishes to get into the 
deal, and that there is a difference of opinion 
between these promoters as to the propriety 
of organizing under the laws of N J, instead 
of under the laws of Del. It has been widely 
circulated that the company had already se- 
cured its charter in Del, but the following 
speaks~for itself: 

The certificate of incorporation of the Pure 
Milk Co has not been filed with me, hence I 
cannot send you the copy as you_request.— 
J. H. Hughes, Secretary of State, Dover, Del, 
Oct 26. 

A Delaware incorporation allows more lat- 
itude and costs less than in N J. In either 
event, the scheme seems to be that the Pure 
Milk Co shall have an authorized capital of 


$30,000,000, of which $20,000,000 shall be com- 
mon stock and $10,000,000 shall be 7 per cent 
preferred. This means that, if the earnings 


of the company warrant, the preferred stock 
shall be paid dividends aggregating 7 per cent 
per annum, before anything is paid on the 
common stock. 

FARMERS MUST BUY STOCK. 

It will be noted that farmers are obliged to 
allow 4c per qt to apply on the purchase of 
preferred stock for the first two years of the 
contract. That paper says that the buyer 
‘‘may”’ retain this 4c, but later on specifically 
provides that the buyer shall “agree to pay 
for the milk in cash, except the 4c retained 
for stock.”’ 

It will also be noted that the buyers agree 
to furnish cans only when the farmers put up 
the money with which to buy the cans, but 
we see nothing in this phraseology that pre- 
vents producers who already own cans from 
using the same. This part of the contract has 
been savagely criticised, but as a matter of 
fact it simply perpetuates the present system 
whereby the farmers furnish the cans. This 
is in marked contrast to the New England 
plan, whereby the Boston contractors furnish 
the cans. The company proposes to wash all 
cans free of expense, and return same clean to 
the farmers, which is a matter of great im- 
portance. We would rather own our cans and 
have them returned clean, than have the com- 
pany own them and return them dirty. 

WILL THE COMPANY SUCCEED? 

Th promoters have laid the foundation of 
their scheme by getting an option on the 
milk supply for five years. This option has 
cost them nothing except a little work and 
expenses for printing, traveling, etc. Before the 
company can go into business it must either 
buy out enough local creameries and shipping 
stations, through which to handle its product 
in the country, and enough jobbers and ped- 
dlers of milk in Jersey City and Greater New 
York to make a market for its product; or it 
must build and equip such creameries and 
shipping stations in the country, also open 
stores and offices and establish milk routes in 
the city for disposing of the milk, and proceed 
to get its customers by competing with the es- 
tablished trade. Of course the idea is to avoid 
such competition by ‘taking over’’ the prin- 
cipal creameries and milk shipping stations, 
and a large number of jobbers and milk routes 
at the city end. 

The owners of these various properties are 
to be paid for their properties in cash or in 
preferred stock. Every inducement will be 
made to have the trade take its pay in pre- 
ferred stock, and where necessary one, two or 
more shares of the common, stock will be 
given outright as a bonus with every share 
of preferred. Many dealers, however, will re- 
fuse to go into the scheme, unless they can 
om their business at a big price for spot 
cash. 

To provide this money and also to get money 
enough for working capital, the promoters 
will have to sell a large amount of stock for 
cash to the outside public. They expect to do 
this by showing that, with the economies of 
management and doing away with competi- 
tion, which will be effected by the Pure Milk 
Co, its earnings will be such as to insure 7 
per cent dividends on the preferred stock, and 
pooaity leave something to be applied to div- 
dends on the common stock. Whether the 





public will believe such a statement, or . 

the evidence upon which the statement ‘ie 

made, remains to be seen. 
lf the promoters can take over the par- 


is 


aphernalia of all the trade need 
with say $5,000,000 of the prefertel 
stock or the proceeds from its sale, and 


if the other $5,000,000 of preferred is boug y 
the public at a price that will leave Sete be 
in the company’s treasury for working capi- 
tal, after paying the promoters’ expenses, fees 
profits, commissions, etc, then the scheme 
ought to be a grand success. In “taking 
over” the trade, the best and most experi- 
enced men will be retained as managers, and 
it certainly should be feasible to make tre- 
mendous economies in conducting the busi- 
ness, as contrasted with the waste ef the pres- 
ent competitive system. 

COMPARED TO THE NEW ENGLAND SCHEME, 
this New York proposition has been the bet 
ter handled. Up to date, the N Y farmers 
have not been called upon to put up a cent, 
and their F S M P A is composed wholly of 
farmers, and is controlled by them in their in- 
terest. It has cost them only one dollar a 
year to organize and maintain the FS MPA 
and the advances in price of milk obtained 
since it was organized have paid back the 
farmers’ dollar many times over. Even if the 
promoters of the Pure Milk. Co fail to put 
through their scheme, the farmers will be no 
worse off, for in that case the principals or 
backers that Gleason represents won’t be able 
to buy the milk. The contract between Glea- 
son and the farmers would then become null 
and void, after Nov 15, and the trade will con- 
tinue in the present form, with the present 
dealers and peddlers buying the milk. 

In New England, on the other hand, Pro- 
moter Briggs got hold of the farmers in this 
way: He induced the directors of the New 
Engiand milk producers’ union to authorize 
its President Patch and Treasurer Hadley to 
co-operate with three promoters: J. L. Carr 
of N Y, K. K. McLaren of N J and one Archer 
of N Y in securing @ charter for the N E 
MPCo. These five men then made a contract 
with Briggs to organize the proposed com- 
pany. It was to have an authorized capital 
to start on of $150,000 in shares of $10 each, on 
which the farmers were asked to pay up $2 
per share, and were to have the right to sell 
five cans of 81% qts each, for each share taken, 
it being represented that the company would 
pay for the milk a price averaging 4c per can 
advance over recent values. 

Briggs was to pay cost of charter, printing, 
local and traveling agents, and the whole 
amount derived from the $2 per share was to 
be turned over to him as it came into the 
treasury. On his part, Briggs was to find a 
purchaser if the subscriptions exceeded 'two- 
thirds of the milk at two-thirds of the sta- 
tions, and did not exceed the largest amount 
shipped on any one day in 1898. 

The existence of the contract between the 
N E M P CO and Briggs -was not discovered 
until Sept 27, much less suspected by those 
outside the deal. Everything looked all right, 
assurances were made in the most positive 
manner that abundance of capital was back 
of the deal to buy the company’s milk at an 
advance of 4c per 8%4-qt can, and the farmers 
readily took the stock and paid the $2 per 
share. Of course it was. an easy matter for 
Briggs to run the subscriptions up to an 
amount exceeding the largest previous ship- 
ments, and thus relieve himself of the obli- 
gation of finding a purchaser. The company 
was organized at Jersey City, Sept 26, by the 
stockholders sending their proxies to certain 
parties for the purpose. It was found that 
9000 shares had been taken, on which $18,000 
had been paid in, of which apparently 2000 
went to local agents, 2000 for their expenses, 
and 10,000 to Briggs and his assistants for their 
efforts. The promoters having thus “legiti- 
mately” obtained all there was in it, and the 
alleged capitalists failing to show up, much 
disgust has since prevailed in the New Eng- 
land dairy trade. It is now 
ALLEGED THAT THE PURE MILK CO WILL STEP IN 
and take over these contracts with the New 
England farmers and buy out the Boston 
contractors and peddlers, provided its New 
York scheme succeeds. Briggs evidently thinks 
there is some prospect of this, for in response 
to efforts of Mr Patch to rectify matters so 
far as possible, Briggs has submitted the fol- 
lowing written nroposition to the directors of 
the N EM P Co: 

“Oct 2, 1899. I*or and in consideration that 
I be relieved and released from the liability of 
paying the expense of issuing and délivering 
the certificates for the stock of the N E M P 
Co, I hereby relinquish all claims and demand 
to any and all moneys now remaining in the 
hands of the treasurer of said company, over 
and abuve the amount of any drafts hereto- 
fore issued and culy approved by its prest- 
dent that may not have been paid, unless a 
valid and approved contfact for thkesale of the 
milk of said company shall be consummated 
on or before Jan 1, 1900. Melancthon J. Briggs, 
in presence of James D. Carr, secretary. 

But the Pure Milk Co has a big job on_its 
hands to carry out its New York scheme. Bet- 
ter wait until that is done before tackling 
Boston. It is both affirmed and denied that 
Briggs is connected with the effort to promote 
the Pure Milk Co. 

THE NEW YORK CITY END 
of the Pure Milk Co has apparently made 
some progress. For more than a year past 
several parties have been trying to get Op- 
tions on various milk routes in N Y, Brooklyn 














and Jersey. City, as well as on the business 
of some of the larger jobbers in milk. To 
what extent the trade has thus been secured 
for the company, directly or indirectly, is not 
known. Nor are we able to ascertain that any 
capital has as yet been advanced. Gleason 
assures the executive committee of the F § 
M P A-that the company will deposit $2,500,000 
as security with a N Y trust company before 
a quart of milk is bought. Farmers must be 
sure of their pay. 

Strong efforts are being made to bring mat- 
ters to a head, so that the company can be- 
gin business Nov 15, according to contract. 
Unless the multifold details can be closed up 
and straightened out more readily than has 
been the case with most of the big combina- 
tions heretofore organized, it is difficult to 
see how the company will be in shape to do 
business for some months yet, even should its 
shares be readily taken up. 


CONTRACT BETWEEN GLEASON AND THE FARMERS 


Memorandum of contract entered into this 
— day oO , 1899, by [here the farmers’ 
names are inserted], each owning the number 
of cows represented by the figures set after 
his name, and delivering milk at ——, county 
of —, state of ——, and executing this con- 
tract as one of the parties of the first part 
by Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell and 
Frank B. Aiken, their several and individual 
attorneys in fact, and Thomas Jay Gleason of 
the city of New York, and assigns, party of 
the second part, 

Whereas, the parties of the first part have, 
by powers of attorney, appointed Jonathan 
C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell and Frank B. Aiken 
their agents to contract for the sale of, and 
to sell, all the milk produced by them, said 
parties of the first part, for a term not longer 
than five years, and at a price not less than 
2% cents per quart for milk produced during 
the months of Oct, Nov, Dec, Jan, Feb and 
March, and’ 1% cents for milk produced during 
the months of April, May, June, July, Aug and 
Sept; payments to be made monthly, on or be- 
fore the 10th day of each month, for all milk 
delivered the month previous. Milk to be of 
standard quality and delivered in good con- 
dition at shipping and receiving stations; and 

Whereas, the party of the second part is 
ready and willing to purchase from each of 
the parties of the first part the milk above 
referred to, at a price in excess of the mini- 
mum price at which the parties of the first 
part have authorized their agents to sell the 
same, on the terms and conditions herein ex- 
pressed: 

1. The parties of the first part do severally 
agree to sell and deliver to the said party of 
the second part,or his assigns, allthe milk pro- 
duced from the cows owned or controlled by 
them severally, except the milk used in their 
homes, for a term of five years, beginning on 
the first day of November, 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

Three cents per quart for all milk deliv- 
ered in Nov, Dec and Jan; 2%c for all milk de- 
livered in Feb, Mar and Oct; 2%c for all milk 
delivered in Sept, 2%4c for all milk delivered in 
April and Aug; 2c for May and July, and 1%c 
for June. And to deliver the same to the par- 
ty of the second part or his assigns, at the 
station designated in the powers of attorney 
hereinbefore referred to, or at the milk ship- 
ping station most conventent to said party of 
the first part. 

2. The parties of the first part do severally 
further agree that the a of the second 
part or his assigns may retain from the pur- 
chase price to be paid for said milk, one-quar- 
ter (4) of one cent per quart for the first two 
years of this contract, and apply the same on 
account of the several purchase and payment 
by each of said parties of the first part of 
non-assessable 7 per cent preferred stock (at 
par), of the company to be formed to con- 
duct the business of buying and selling the 
milk obtained pursuant to the powers of at- 
torney above referred to, and this contract. 
And the said parties of the first part do here- 
by severally subscribe for as many shares of 
said stock as the one-quarter (%) of one cent 
per quart so retained shall pay for. 

Provided, that the amount of said stock to 
be set aside for the foregoing purpose shall 
not be less than the par value of $2,500,000, of 
a total issue of $10,000,000 of preferred stock. 

Provided, that receipts or certificates, nego- 
tiable in form, shall be issued to each of the 
parties of the first part upon demand, as and 
when the % of lc per quart above referred to 
amounts to $10 or a multiple thereof. 

8. The party of the second part and assigns 
agree to pay for the milk in cash, except the 
one-quarter (%4) of one cent per quart retained 
for stock, as herein provided, cash payments 
to be made monthly on or before the 10th 
day of each month, for milk delivered the 
month previous, stock payments as and when 
said stock is paid for, and to receive and cool 
said ‘milk at all points where it is now received, 
and to furnish each and several the parties 
of the first part cans in which to bring said 
milk to the station, upon ne pate of the first 
part depositing an amount of money equal to 
the value of said cans, with the party of the 
second part, or his assigns, which said de- 
posit shall be returned to said party of the 
first part upon his final delivery of said cans 
to said party of the second part, or his as- 
signs, in good condition, ordinary wear and 
tear excepted; and to wash all cans free of 
expense to the party of the first part. 

. The party of the second part and assigns 
further agrees that should any of the parties 
of the first part desire at any time to pay 
cash for their proportion of said preferred 
stock, they may do so and have said stock 
issued to them at once, thereafter receiving 















THE MILK PROBLEM 


cash for their milk -at the full prices herein- 
before mentioned. 

It is further agreed between each of the 
parties of the first part and the party of the 
second part and assigns, as follows: 

5. That the prices of milk hereinbefore men- 
tioned are based upon the freight paid on 
milk brought from what is Known as the 
long-haul territory, and that all milk from 
territory inside the said long-haul zone or ter- 
ritory, shall be allowed the benefit of the dif- 
ference in freight rates. 

6. That when any milk shipping station is 
owned by one or more of the parties ef the 
first part, other things being equal, it shall be 
used in preference to any other station. 

7. That none of the parties of the first 
part shall be held liable for damages on ac- 
count of the non-delivery of milk under this 
contract, so long as he produces no milk. 

8 That should any of the parties of the first 
part fail to keep their stables or cows in a 
proper sanitary condition, or do or permit 
anything that would render the milk un- 
healthful or unfit for use, or fail to comply 
with any of the requirements of law, then 
and in that event the party of the second 
part, or his assigns, may refuse to receive 
such milk. And if said default and failure to 
comply with the foregoing condition shall be 
continued, then, at the option of the party of 
the second part, or his assigns, all rights un- 
der this contract shall be forfeited. 

9. That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed in any way to be a personal con- 
tract or obligation of the said Jonathan C. 
Latimer, Ira L. Snell or Frank B. Aiken, nor 
shall they be held personally liable for any 
failure or refusal of any of the parties for 
whom they act to perform any part of this 
contract or for any errors or mistakes in or 
on account of the powers of attorney and list 
of the parties of the first part, or for anything 
growing out of this contract. 

In witness whereof the parties of the first 
part, by Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira Snell 
and Frank B. Aiken, and the party of the 
second part have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. 


WHAT THE FARMERS SIGN. 


We, the undersigned, having read the same, 
do hereby severally ratify and confirm the 
contract for the sale of milk to Thomas J 
Gleason and assigns, parties of the second 
part, made by us through Jonathan C. Lati- 
mer, Ira L. Snell and Frank B. Aiken, as our 
attorneys in fact, and dated Oct 6, 1899, and 
we hereby consent that said parties of the 
second part, until Nov 15, 1899, may take from 
= only so much milk as he or they may call 
or. 


At New York, market without change, 
average surplus price $1.49 p can of 40 qts, 
exchange price 3c p qt. 


It is hinted that the recent advance in 
the price of milk made by the N Y con- 
solidated exchange is a sop to the farmers, 
hoping thereby to throw them off the track 
and thwart the plans of the FS MP A. 


Cheese at Utica and ‘Little Falls. 


At Utica, Oct 30—The sales of cheese on 
the market to-day were: Large .colored, 
3410 boxes at 11%4c, 340 at 11%c and 757 at 
11%c; large white, 380 at 11%c; small col- 
ored, 685 at 11%c, 60 at 12%c; small white, 
840 at 11%c, 400 at 12c, 140 at 12%c, 325 at 
12%c. There is some doubt about the 12%c 
and 12%c quotations, although they were 
officially reported. It is probable that few 
if any small cheese sold for over 12c. 

At Little Falls, 100 boxes large colored 
sold at T1%c, 1240 boxes small white 11@ 
12c, 802 small colored at 11@12c, 315 twins, 
colored at 11@12c and 1216 twins white at 
11@12c¢. 


Consumption, Bronchitis and 
Bronchial Asthma 


Diseases which cause Almost as Many Deaths 


as Consumption 

A cold settling on the chest or grippe that 
goes down to the lungs produces bronchitis, 
and when it has continued for seyeral months 
it becomes chronic bronchitis. 

There is at first only trifling cough in the 
morning with slight chilly feelings, followed 
by a sense of feverishness toward evening. 
Walking rapidly or going upstairs causes short- 
ness of breath with a general sense of tight- 
ness and oppression in the chest. 

As the disease advances, the patient begins 
to raise yellow, or greenish-yellow matter; has 
hectic fever and night-sweats and loses in 
flesh and strength. From this point, unless ar- 
rested by treatment, it goes on rapidly, soon 
exhausts the vitality and causes death with 
symptoms closely resembling consumption and 
yet not consumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tion are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the tis- 
sues of the lungs in these cases, we find neither 
tubercles nor the bacilli germs that are al- 
ways present in true consumption. 

his is a most important fact, for bronchitis 
is much easier to cure than consumption, ev- 
ery case being curable if properly treated. It 
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is only a seated, chronic inflammation of the 
mucous lining of the air tubes, and at the 
worst is as certainly curable in the lungs ag 
7 inflammation in any other part of the 
ody. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by those 
hypodermically injected, for they never reach 
its seat. It is onl by the direct application 
of medicines to the lining of the bronchial 
tubes in the lungs that cure is ever effected. 
The disease is not in the stomach, nor in the 
blood, but in the lining of the lungs, and 
there the remedies must be applied. 

3efore I introduced this local treatment of 
the lungs, all these chronic bronchial cases 
were fatal. The patient either died ef exhaus- 
tion produced by the filling up of the tubes 
with muco-purulent matter, or the bronchial 
disease enaed in consumption. 

The treatment of all lung diseases was for- 
merly a disgrace to the medical profession. 
Because physicians could not cut open the 
lung to get at the seat of the disease, nor 
reach it by pouring medicines down the wind- 
pipe, without causing strangulation, they gave 
up the effort altogether and contented them- 
selves with dosing the stomach by cough mix- 
tures, tonics and opiates to stifie the symp- 
toms, and then when death came, as It always 
did, accounted for it by calling the disease 
incurable. 

Nothing but a direct application of healing 
medicines, antiseptics and germicides to the 
very seat of the disease will effect the cure of 
this or any other lung case, and they can be 
applied only by inhaling them in a gaseous 
state. The lungs constitute an air cavity and 
can be reached medicinally only by medicated 
air. This treatment was discovered, perfected 
and first successfully applied by me. It is the 
only natural, scientific and common-sense 
treatment ever applied for the cure of bron- 
chial and consumptive diseases. If it fails, 
nothing else could possibly succeed. But it 
never does fail, unless mortal injury to the 
lung structures has taken place before it is 
applied. : 

During the past 50 years I have treated 
many thousands of cases, and, owing to the 
very large increase in my practice, I have 
associated with me my son, Dr E. W. Hunter, 
= the name of Dr Robert Hunter associa- 

ion. 

This arrangement will give me more time 
to consider the case of many patients by re- 
lieving me of a great number of details in- 
volved in the care of a large practice, and is 
promos by my desire to do everything possi- 

le to benefit and cure each patient under my 
care. 

.- few cases are as good as a thousand that 
I might refer to, write to any of them. A 
persénal letter from them may be the means 
of saving your life. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr L. A. Peer, !79 Washington Street, Newark, N J, 
states that seven years ago, while living in Hackettstown, 
N Y, he had an oppressive feeling in his throat, an 
upon spitting, found that it was bloed. This was the firs 
intimation he had that anything was the matter with his 
lungs. After this he suffered with pains in his left lung, 
and continued to spit bloed. After he muyed to Newark 
he had the grip badly, which left his lung In a very 
weak condition; and had hemorrhages frequently. In a 
short space of time he had 27 hemorrhages, and his con- 
dition was critical. He became terribly emaciated, his 
weight dropping from 170 to 136 pounds, He had 
difficulty in ay was unable to leave his be- 
cause of weakness. is doctor gave him little encou 
ment, and it seemed as if he must die. Hearing of 
Hunter, his sister-in-law came to New York and engaged 
treatment for Mr Peer. From the start he began to im- 
prove. His breathing became freer, the hemorrhages 
ceased altogether, and, tothe surprise of everyone, es- 
pecially his former physicians, 2 was able to come over 
to Dr Hunter’s office in a few weeks after he commenced 
treatment. Mr Peer now weighs 16434 pounds and is feel- 
ing comparatively well, and claims that Dr Hunter’s 
treatment was the thing that saved his life. 

Edward J. Raynor, with Walsh & Co, Confectioners, 
Newark, N J:—“I was a foreman in Seabury & Johnsen’s 
when I took sick. I had hemorrhage after hemorrhage 
and utterly broke down in health, coughed up lumpy, 
yotow matter, had fever and night sweats, and was 
orought to my bed from »*‘*h I never expected to rise 
again. Iam now strong and able todo my work, all 
shortness of breath 1s gone, I have gained my flesh back, 
and can eat and sleep as well as ever. From being a per- 
fect wreck I have been rebuilt by Dr Hunter’s medicated 
air inhalations. Any one who wishes further particulars 
of my experience of this wonderful treatment, can write 
or callon me. I know I owe my life to it, and believe all 
who suffer ought to know it.” 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, “‘The 
Lungs and Their Diseases,’’ free, it is neces- 
sary to mention this paper, and address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, lui W 45th street, 
New York. 








Regents } 
Wanted } 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
@2 the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Marviand, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GRAIN 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


TRADE. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Sarre TT pang poe 
1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 1898 
Chicago ........., 6804) .65%| 31%) « a “22Y,! 24% 
New York........ .734q| .73%| 41 | 3849) .2844/ .2 
Boston .........05 — | — | 43h] 41%) 32 | 32 
Daledo «2.220000: 70%] .70 | 34. | 33 | 24 | 24 
ee eee 693,) 6914) .31%] .32 | .23%4! .25 
Minneapolis. ....] .6654| .6544] .2949| .30%4) .23 [= 
RMMGOR ..cc0cces: 86 93 9 |} — -- 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Ps aceas 695% 31S, 22% 
May ecce cece 733% 32% 24% 














At Chicago, more or less dullness has pre- 
vailed in wheat, prices holding substantial- 
ly steady much of the time on the basis of 
70@7ic p bu for Dec and 74@74%ec for May. 

Corn has shown relatively more strength 
than any other cereal under a good general 
trede for both immediate and future de- 
livery. Prices advanced 1@1%%c, reacting a 
little, No 2 in store quotable around 32c, 
Dec 31%@32c, and May 33c. Receipts of old 
corn have been only moderate. Somereturns 
from the interior indicate that the yield of 
rew corn is a little less than expected. 
American Agricuiturist’s final report esti- 
mating the crop in bushels will appear next 
week. 

The oats market has been a narrow affair, 
Ne 2 for delivery any time in Dec remain- 
ing close to 23c p bu, cash lots 22%@23c for 
contract grade and 244%4@254ec for white 
oats. 

Rye received about the usual attention 
and much of the time was barely steady, 
No 2 cash quotable at 54%@55c, Dec 55c. 

At New York. grain markets as a whole 
continue quiet, prices holding within a nar- 
row range. Under indications of more lib- 
eral supplies of both wheat and corn, eas- 
iness prevailed, yet prices as a whole with- 
out important change. No 2 wheat 75@76c 
p bu, flour dull, No 2 rye 62@63c p bu on 
track, rye flour $3 40@3 75 p bbl. Buckwheat 
in moderate demand at 62@63c p bu, buck- 
wheat flour quiet at 2 40@2 60 p 100 Ibs. 
Corn fairly steady, the trade now assured 
that the ’99 crop will be a liberal one, but 
not a record breaker; No 2 in store 40@40%c 
Pp bu, Dec delivery 40c. No 2 mixed oats in 
store 28%4@29c p bu, white and clipped on 
track 30@35c. e 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899| 1898) 1899] 1898] 1899] 1898 
Chicago, ® 100 ibs . . |$6.85/ $5.75) $4.60) $3.85) $4.25| $4.65 
New York ...........| 6.50) 5.75) 4.90) 4.25) 4.50) 4.90 
| aR HRS 6.50] 5.75) 4.65) 3.90} 4.60) 4.85 
Kansas City......... 6.35] 5.60) 4.40) 3.75) 4.15) 4.50 
Pittsburg ............| 6.00) 550| 4.60) 3.801 4.50| 4.70 





At Chicago, the cattle market has ruled 
somewhat uneven, only best grades steady 
to firm. Liberal receipts include a good 
many which are only fair in quality, or are 
short fed, and against such buyers discrim- 
inate sharply. 

Sheep trade irregular, desirable lots sell- 
ing readily, common to fair grades general- 
ly lower. Receipts include a good many 
native and western lambs. Fair to choice 
sheep and yearlings $3 25@4 35, common 
to extra lambs 4@5 40. 

At New York, better grades of cattle 
firm under a good demand, occasional sales 
showing a slight advance. Common to ex- 
tra native steers $4 75@6 25, oxen 3 25@4 75, 
dry cows and bulls $2 50@4 25. Veal calves 
in liberal supply and easy at 5@8 75, with 
grassers 3 25@3 50. Hogs’ substantially 
steady at 4 70@4 80. Sheep in good demand, 
lambs firmer. Poor to choice sheep 2 50@ 
4 25, lambs 4 50@5 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle slow, Monday’s re- 
ceipts 200 cars. Many sales showed a decline 
of 10@15c. Shipping steers $4 50@5 65, fancy 
a premium, stock cattle 3@4 35. Hogs steady, 
Monday’s supply 125 double decks. Pigs 4 20, 
yorkers 4 25@4 30. medium droves 4 35@4 40, 
heavy hogs 4 40@4 45. Sheep without im- 
portant change, lambs slow. Good butcher 
sheep 4@4 25, common lots usual discount, 
lambs 5@5 25. Veal calves firm at 8 50@8 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active and 10c higher 
Monday of this week, when 130 cars came 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


forward. Quotations much as printed her? 
last week on basis of $5@6 for good to extra. 
Hog market weak Monday under receipts 
of 60 double decks. Medium droves 4 40, 
heavy 4 45, yorkers 4 25@4 35. Sheep slow 
and market weak to a shade lower. Good 
to choice butcher weights 3 90@4 30, lambs 
4@5 30. Veal calves 6@7 75. 


THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

No special change has come to the mar- 
ket during the week, and prices remain 
for the most part at the former level. The 
feeling is generally steady, as receipts con- 
tinue moderate and reports from all sec- 
tions indicate a light production. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm for best grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 
24@25c p Ib, prints 25@26c, dairy 23@24c.—At 
Syracuse, strong and higher. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 20@25c, prints 25@26c, dairy 19@ 
24c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 25c, 
fine 23@24c, N Y cmy 23@24c, dairy, extra 
22@23c, good 20@2ic. 

At New York, no change of importance, 
prices steady. Western extra cmy 24c p Ib, 
firsts 214%.@23c, seconds 19@2ic, N Y extra 
cmy 23144@24c, firsts 21%@23c, thirds to sec- 
onds 17@2ic, June cmy 21@22%c, N Y dairy, 
half-firkin tubs 22c, firsts 20@2l1c, Welsh 
tubs 21@21%c, imt cmy 19@20c, western 
dairy 16%@18c, June factory 16@1Tc. 

At Boston, market generally quiet at cur- 
rent quotations. Vt and N H extra cmy 
23%c p lb, northern N Y 23%c, western 22% 
@23c, northern cmy firsts 21@22c, eastern 
20@22c, western 21@22c, seconds 18@19c, 
June cmy 21@23c, Vt extra dairy 21@22c, 
N Y 20@2I1c, firsts 19@20c, seconds 16@18c, 
imt cmy 17@18c, ladles 15%@16'éc. 


The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, firm, sup- 
plies moderate. Full cream cheddars 11%@ 
12%c p 1b, flats 11@12c, skims 5@7c, imt 
Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, unchanged and 
strong. Full cream cheddars 11%@12c, flats 
104%4@11%c.—At, Rochester, full cream, large 
and twins 14c.—At Ogdensburg, St Law- 
rence Co, 1573 bxs offered Oct 28, 10%c bid 
for shippers, 11%c for twins; 500 shippers 
reported sold at llc. 

At New York, market only moderately 
active, prices firm. Fey full cream, small 
cclored 12%c p lb, good to ch 124%@12%4c, 
fey white 12%c, good to ch 124%@12%c, fcy 
large colored 124%@12%c, ch 11%@12c, fcy 
white 12@12%c, good to ch 11%@11%e¢, light 
skims 94%@10%c, part skims 9@i0c, full 
skims 4c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, chickens 8@9c 
p lb 1 w, 9@10c d w, roosters 5@6c 1 w, broil- 
ers 18@19c d w, turkeys 10@1l1c 1 w, 11@12%c 
d w, ducks and geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, 
fresh eggs 23@24c p dz. Potatoes in full 
supply, $1 25 p bbl, onions 1@1 50, cabbage 
2@2 50 p 100, turnips 20@25c, squash 50c@1 
p bbl, peppers 75c@1, celery 7 50@8 p 100 
behs. Corn 40@42c p bu, oats 31@34c, bran 
16@17 p ton, middlings 16@18, loose hay 10@ 
15, baled 12@14, clover 10@12, oat straw 4 50 
@5, rye 6@8. 

At Syracuse, apple market firm. Bald- 
wins $1 25@1 50 p bbl, Kings 1 75@2, pota- 
toes slow. Hebrons 40c p bu, Rural New 
Yorkers 38@40c, others 40@45c red onions 
25@30c, yellow 80@40c, turnips 25c, cabbage 
2@3 p 100, pea beans 1 25@1 35 p bu. Poul- 
try weak. Chickens 8@9c p lb 1 w, 13@14c 
d w, broilers 22@25c, turkeys 13@14c, fresh 
eges 22@24c p dz, cold storage 18@20c. Corn 
40@41c p bu, No 2 white oats 31@31%c, brar 
17 p ton, middlings 17 25, loose hay 11@14, 
baled 13, clover 9, rye straw 7. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
baled timothy hay $15@16 p ton, mixed 14@ 
14 50, straight rye straw 14 50@15, tangled 
10 50@11, wheat and oat 8@9, bran 17@17 75. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
$9 50 p 100 lbs, po.k rib 9@9 50, veal 10@12c 
Pp lb, chickens 13@14c l-W,15@15c d w, tur- 
keys 18c, ducks 18c, geese 16@18c, fresh eggs 
28@30c p dz, partridges 1 25@1 75 p pr, quail 
3 p dz, squabs 2 75@3 p dz. Potatoes 45@ 
50c p bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 40c, cab- 
bage 35@50c p dz, cauliflower 75<c@1, carrots 
50@60c p bu, beets 75c, peppers 1, pumpkins 
1@1\c p Ib, parsley 50c p dz, leeks 35c, Hub- 
bard squash 1@i%c p Ib, apples 1 25@1 75 
p bbl. Loose hay 12@15 p ton, mixed oats 
37@39c p bu. 











The Hop Crop and Market. 





ONEIDA, Madison Co, N Y—The hop mar- 
ket in this locality seems to be flourishing, 
as the crop just harvested yielded more 
than anticipated early in the summer. One 
of our best-known dealers recently an- 
nounced that he had bought more hops in 
the last month or so than he had ever 
bought before in his life. Brewers are evi- 
dently not counting on any scarcity of the 
crop as they are not stocking up as usual. 
Advices from the Pacific coast are to the 
effect that they do not want to send their 
hops east, as the prices are very unsatis- 
factory to the western grower. The most 
active local dealer in our midst, E. J. 
Smith, has recently made the following 
purchases at 9@10c: 3000 lbs of Eri Day 
south of Oneida; 4000 Ibs of P. Wholihan of 
Vernon; 6000 Ibs, the balance of Christ 
Bros, near Oneida Community and 3000 lbs 
of A. J. Keyes of Munnville. 


GEORGETOWN, Madison Co, N Y—There 
is not much to say on hops. There are 
only 37 acres in the whole town, where a 
few years ago there were several hundred 
acres. The crop was very light and of 
poor qualitv; nearly all growers say this 
is their Jast crop. A few have sold at 8% 
@9c, while some have received 10c. It 
looks as if a big per cent of the hops will 
be plowed up next year. Most of the hop 
growers are dairymen, and they will turn 
more attention to that. 

BLAINE, Montgomery Co, N Y—Hops 
were harvested in good condition with 
shorter yield per acre than last year. A 
large number of growths have been sold 
at 10c, a few lots of choice at llc and some 
inferior at 8%@9c. There is very little 
trading at present, although growers are 
generally inclined to dispose of their hold- 
ings at prices paid. Several yards have 
on taken up, as prices are not satisfac- 
ory. 

The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market remains in a 
somewhat weak and unsatisfactory con- 
dition, the movement being slow and at 
prices showing no elasticity, The market 
lacks life and naturally strength also, The 
situation at country points is much the 
Same as previously noted. In some cases 
more hops have been sold to date than in 
former years, while in other sections scarce- 
ly any transactions are reported. Export 
business is almost at a standstill. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop, ’99, choice.......... 13@14% 
DEED. tc nnneddabneescncnwaedinkmson 11%@12% 

Pacific coast, crop of ’99, choice....13%4.@14% 
cane dadkghidine camewebe ecead -- 12@13 

German crop, ’99 (to arrive)........ 32@38 











NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. Ist marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
raters and these newest 
**Alpha’”’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
® than ever placed in a class 
= by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 














on 8 SMALLEY MIL 
Neither you nor your 


Ranpoen & Canar Sts., 74 Cortiannt STREET? 
will have any fauit to find. 
combined with ease 0 
ati which is simply won- 
derful. Don't take our word 
for thistry ene and be 
cenvinced. Special intro- 
famous Smalley line complete 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
GRIND Our mille have great capacity 
oper- 
duction pricesin allnew 
RAIN ritory. Catalogue showing the 
ee if you name this paper. - 
BMALLEY MFG. O0., Sele ers, Manitowoc, Wis, 














THE POTATO IIARKET. 


Continued heavy offerings of potatoes 
keep the market in a state of depression, 
particularly as a large proportion of these 
are of poor quality. The demand is limit- 
ed and mostly confined to good grades, ren- 
dering it next to impossible to work off 
those lots which are not strictly up to the 
mark in quality or condition. Really choice 
stock is generally easy of disposal at full 
current quotations, 

At New York, weak under heavy offer- 
ings. L I stock, east end $1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
other L I 1 12@1 25, Me 1 30@1 50 p 168- 
lb bag, Albany 1 20@1 25 p bbl, western N 
Y 1@1 25 p 180 lbs, N J 1@1 25 p bbl, sweets 
1 50@2. 

At Boston, liberal supplies on hand. 
Aroostook Green Mts 45@48c p bu, extra 
Hebrons 45@48c, fair to good 40@43c, N Y 
state round white 43@45c, long white 40c. 

This year we estimate 6000 carloads to be 
shipped from the Greeley district, compared 
with 4500 cars actually shipped last season. 
The largest crop ever grown here was 7500 
ears. The quality this season will be much 
better than in former years.—[{Mosher & 
Parker, Greeley, Col. 

Crop of late varieties and later planted 
of earlier kinds very much lighter than a 
year ago. Will not average above half to 
two-thirds of a crop and hardly any points 
in Minn and Wis will have as many cars 
io ship as a year ago. Quality, if properly 
sorted as to size, will be of the very best, 
as there are scarcely any signs of second 
growth and very few cases of overgrown 
stock.—[{Salmon Brown, Columbia Co, Wis. 





GENERAL IMARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. 

At New York, only light demand and mar- 
ket unsettled. Ch marrow $2 15 p bu, poor 
to good 1 60@2 10, medium 1 70@1 80, pea 
1 65@1 70, red kidney 2 25@2 50, white 2 35@ 
2 40, yellow eye 2@2 10, black turtle soup 
2 * Cal limas 3 30@3 35, green peas 1 30@ 
1 36. 


Dried Fruits. 


Considerable strength has been manifest- 
ed in evaporated apples, owing to the rather 
restricted offerings and the brisk demand 
on both home and foreign account, 

At Chicago, demand continues fair 
and prices steady. Evap’d apples, 
eastern prime 7%@8c p Ib, ch 8@8%\%c, 
fey 8%@8%c, southern prime 7%4@7%c, 
eastern, in bbls or sacks, prime 7@ 
Tee, fair to good 6%@6%c, sun-dried 5@5'4c, 
chopped apples 1%@1%c, cores and skins 
14%@1%e, evap’d raspberries 12@18c. 

At New York, prices without material 
change. Evap’d apples, fcy 9c p lb, ch 8% 
@8%c, prime 8c, sun-dried sliced 4%@6c, 
quarters 44%4@5t%c, chops 2@2%4c, cores and 
skins 1%@-%c, evap’d raspebbries 124%4.@13c, 
sun-dried 11@12c, blackberries 54@6c, huck- 
leberries 13@14c, cherries 12@13c, 


Eggs. 

At New York, somewhat firmer. supplies 
ruling light. Fey nearby, selected white 22 
@23c p dz, N Y and Pa, av prime, loss off 
21@22%c, western prime 20%@2ic, good 19 
@20c, fair to good, at mark 14@l6c, dirties 
and checks $3 60@4 20 p 30-dz ease, refrig- 
erator stock 17c p dz. 

At Boston, slow for everything except 
fancy. Nearby and Cape fcy 28@30c p dz, 
ch eastern 22@23c, fair to good 18@20c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 22@23c, Mich fcy 20@21c, 
refrigerator 16@17c, dirties and checks $3@ 
4 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, choice stock well taken. 
Crabapples $1@2 p bbl, pears, Seckel 3 50@ 
7 p bbl, Bose 3 50@4, Anjou 3@3 50, Dela- 
ware grapes 12@14c p 4-lb bskt, Niagara 7@ 
llc, black 8@10c, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy 
5@5 50 p bbl, Fla oranges 3@4 p bx, grape 
fruit 5@8. Chestnuts 2@3 p bu of 60 Ibs, 
hickory nuts 1@1 25 p bu of 50 lbs, black 
walnuts 50c. ° 


The chestnut crop was fairly large in all 
the northern states, but in southern sec- 
tions fell short of the usual production. 
Consumption, however, appears very limit- 
ed this year and prices have ruled low and 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


weak from the first. In many cases holders 
have put the nuts into cold storage rather 
than accept the prices offered. Hickory nuts 
promise a very libera! crop. 

The grape situation is proving very un- 
satisfactory. Receipts are small and qual- 
ity generally poor, owing to injury by frost 


while the fruit was still on the vines. De- 
mand is light and prices weak, 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly activ2 and firm. 


Coarse corn meal 80@82c p 100 'bs, brewers’ 
meal 90@95c, grits 95c@$1,middlings 17@20 56 
p ton, winter bran 16 50@18 50, spring 16 75 
@17 50, linseed oil meal 27, rye feed 16 50@ 
17 50, screenings 5744@87%c p 100 Ibs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings libervl and trade 
slow. Prime timothy hay 80c p 100 lbs, No 
1 5@77%e, No 2 72%c, No 3 70c, clover mixed 
70@75c, clover 60@70c, no grade 60@65c, long 
rye straw 50@70c, oat 40@474%4c, wheat 35@ 
42l2c, 

Onions. 

At New York, only choice stock wanted. 
Orange Co red 40@75ic p bag, white $1@1 50, 
yellow 60@80c, N Y and western yellow 50c 
@1 p bbl, red 75c@1, eastern white 1 75@ 
2 25 p bbl, red 1@1 12, yellow 1, white pick- 
ling onions 2 50@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, market heavily stocked and 
prices weak. Western Mass stock 30@35c p 
bu, native yellow $1@1 15 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fairly firm under moderate 
receipts. Dressed turkeys 11@13c p 1b, Phila 
chickens, large 16@lic, mixed, dry-picked 
11@13c, scalded 11@12c, western 10@10%c, 
fowls 10@10%c, roosters 6%@i7c, spring 
ducks, eastern 14@14%c, western 8@9c, geese 
14@16c, squabs, white $2 50@2 75 p dz, dark 
150. Live chickens 9%c p lb, fowls 9@9%c, 
roosters 5@5%c, turkeys 8@lilc, ducks 40@ 
€0c p pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 15@25c. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal and 
prices about steady. Northern and eastern 
fresh-killed turkeys 15@18c p lb, fowls 10@ 
18c. ch chickens 15@16c, fair to good 10@ 
14c, broilers 12@13c, ducks 12@14c. Western 
iced turkeys 12@14c, large chickens 11@12c, 
medium 9@10c, broilers 10@12c, fowls lic 
roosters 7c. Live fowls and chickens 8%@ 
9c, roosters 5@6c. 

Vegetables. 

Advices from the heavy cabbage sections 
of central and western N Y indicate a crop 
only half to three-fourths as large as last 
year, although development the past month 
better than expected. Some complaint of 
dry weather early, and wet weather recent- 
ly, many cabbages bursting. Farmers are 
getting $8@9 p ton in Cayuga and Ontario 
counties compared with 2@4 last year: in 
Genesee Co present price 8@10, Liberal ship- 
ments are being made to the west and 
south. 

At New York, market in unsatisfactory 
condition owing to mild weather and slow 
demand. Brussels sprouts 5@itc p qt, cel- 
ery 25@30c p dz roots, hothouse cucumbers 
$1 12@1 25 p dz, cauliflowers 1@1 25 p bbl, 
cabbage 7 50@9 p ton, or 2@3 p 100, egg 
plant 4@7 p bbl, lima beans 2 50@3 p %-bbl 
bskt, peas 1 25@2, peppers 1@1 50 p bhi 
string beans 1 50@2 p %-bbl bskt, Hubbard 
squash 1 p bbl, tomatoes 25@50c p bx, tur- 
nips 75@90c p bbl, 

Wool. 


At Boston, market very active and prices 
higher. Ohio and Pa XX and above 33c p 
Ib, X 31@32c, No 1 35@36c, No 2 32@33c, Mich 
X and above 2514%4@26c, No 1 3144@32c, No 2 30 
@31c, fine unwashed 20c, Mich delaine 32c, 
Ky, Ind and Mo, combing and clothing % 
blood 25@26c, % blood 24c. Texas fine, 
scoured basis 53@58c, northern free, spring 
52@56c, territory fine 62@63c, medium 48@ 
50c, Australian combing 82@90c, Cape cloth- 
ing 68@72c, combing 70@72c. 





Lice—J. H. N. (N Y) has some pigs which 
are troubled by a black-looking louse, Boil 
1 pt stavesacre seeds in 20 pts water for 
one hour, and let it simmer for one hour 
lenger. Then add water to make it up to 
the 20 pts. Rub a little of this well into the 
skin all over the animal’s body. One dress- 
ing is usually sufficient to destroy the lice. 
If it should not do so, repeat again in a 
week. This solution is poisonous to the 
lice, but does not have any injurious ef- 
fect on the pig. 





Last July Canada’s internal revenue col- 
lections amounted to $384,000 on liquors, 326,- 
000 on tobacco and 26,000 from all other 
sources, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








POULTRY. 
00 Finest Young Africans, $5 each; few old breeders, fair qual- 
ity; also Embden and Toulouse, you and old, same price. 
Exhibition trios, $25. Won first and second on eli three varieties 
at last brockton fair and R. I. State fair in strong competition, aiso 
first on all three at last Koston show. SAMUE] CUSHMAN, Box 
245, West Mansfield, Macs. 


phrNours Rocks, Buff, Barred; Legherne, Buff, White 
Brown; Lt. Brahmas, Golden Pencile 
BROS., Smith’s Station, y spelen atts HAMME 


Bee Plymouth Rocks, 
ti Pul 








Fifty April hatched kc: 
JAMES ed Cockerels and 


lets, $1.50 each. CORWITH, Water Mill, 





OSE Comb Brown, Buff and White Cockerels: Peki 
R ,and Brown African Geese. N. 8. MORGAN. Laake 


EAUTIFUL Narragansett Turkeys, Game F gian 
Hares. C.H. YOUNG, Eagie ridge, N. ala os 


HITE Plymouth Rock Cockerel 1.50 . 
MICHENER, Carversville, Pa. dees — 


00 B. Plymouth Rock pullets, $1.25.each. Rhod 
1 BOX 25, Waquoit, Mass. oir 


UNTS, Homers, Crosses, Squabs. JAS. 
R = quabs TAGGART, North- 


6) _Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, cheap. NELSON BROS., 
« London, Penn. 








EDWIN 














LIVE STOCK. 


OURTEEN fine A. J.C. C. r d Jersey heifer calves at 
very low prices when you take into consideration that each 
mature cow in our herd gives 7000 lbs. of 5 1-2 cent milk. 
Prices range from $-5.00 upward. according to quality. Some good 
young Pekin Ducks, $2.50 per pair. Good White Leghorn Cock- 
erels, $3.00 each. Only two of those young, late Cheviot Lambs 
left. If yon want onej send $6.00 today. F. k. DAWLEY, 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


AMPSHIRE Downs. Rams, Ewcs, Ram and Ewe Lambs for 
Fn ome. Paes stock registered or eligible. ROY R. GOUBLE, 
redon, N. J. 


oy tg 4 99 boar, May, July and August litters, 
First-class stock. Low prices. C. C. ABBE, Newark. N. Y. 


> + ce Cheshire pigs, $3. B. L. HURD, Whalionsburg, 














MACHINERY. 


‘OURTEEN horse-power steam age, and five horse-power 
asoline engine in first-class order, for sale cheap. C. L. 
HOFFMAN, Castleton, N. Y. 


OR SALE—Grist mill, cheap, in galvanized iron f in. 
E stones, for all feed. WHE LER’GLOVER, Baldwin Noy 


NOR SALE—Two 300-Egg Prairie State Incubators, good ’ 
F °C. ‘Mt HARRISON, Mt Molly, Maryland.” #2 “#20 











AGENTS WANTED. 


2.00 a day, male or female, city or country, distributing Zelora, 
the only preparation for removing iron rust, tincture of iron, 
iodine, copperas, etc. from cloth without injury. Send 25 cents to 
secure outiit and territory. This is the chance of a lifetime; write 
to-day. ZELORA MFG. CO., Holland Patent, N. Y. 





W 48TED— Agents to handle our complete line of high grade 

Lubricating Oils and Greases, Boiler Compound. Roof and 
Barn Paints, etc. ary or commission. Address with references. 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, O. 


FOR SALE, 


Esend 50 cigars, prepaid, anywhere in the United States, for 

$1.50, money order (no stamps), and they are better cigars 

all through than any you ever saw for double the money. No 

scheme—just quality. Splendid for birthday and holiday presents, 

handsome box. COLONIAL TOBACCO CO. Advertising Depart- 
ment, 317 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
AWRENCE & CO. (established meh), wholesale commission 
merchants, No. 20 North Side F 1 Hall Market, Bceton, 

Mass. Foreigp and domestic fruit and produce, sealer and 
eges. Apple exporters. uotations of the Boston and English 
markets reported regularly this paper. Net sales cabled each 
day of sale from the English market. We furnish stencils and 
also all in jon upon « m. We have improved cold 
storage with capacity for 100,000 barrels. 


HE Old Reliable Produce Commission House. Apples. Pears, 
Potatoes and Onions. Address WM. DUNCANSON, 9% Park 
Place, New York City. Reference, your banker. i 


OULTRY, Fruit and Produce sold on commission. Highest 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRAWBERRIES all summer. A fortune to growers. Seead. 
in Oct. 14 number. One grower offers $50 to use it. Patent a) 
on for. Send stamp for circular. wancing. O. P, 
RADENBURGH, Liberty, N. Y 


The Pathfinder is a clean. non peste 
ent homes 13 weeks, 


ATHFINDER, Path- 




















EWS ina nutshell. 
+ weekly national newspaper for intell 
25 cents; or samples free. Address THE 
finder, District of Columbia. 


ARM Wanted—1L50 to 500 acres within 200 miles New York. 
Send sketches and detailed description, Buildings and im- 
rovements. Would exchange fine city residence. A., 335 Whiton 
t., Jersey City, N.J. oe 


K “ame Cows cured cheap. Warts cured sure on man, 
A horses. cows or cows’ teats: no acid. Send postal for circu- 
HENRY BASSETT, Salem, N. J. 


F° SALE to close, 1-2 ton good Tobacco and Fixtures. Will 
mail 50 fine Cigars for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. CIGAR 
FACTORY 66, Brushville. Pa. 


Mac Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philedelphia, Pe. 








lars. 











OGS for sale of all kinds. Pigeons and Hares, 6 cents for Cata 
logue. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 





UY 482ED_intha Arrow Heads. J. NICKERSON, Box 522, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 





Found a Quick Buyer. 


Frank J. Jones of Sauquoit, N. Y., writ 
“My little advertisement in the farmers’ 
Exchange column of TheAgriculturist brought 
me inquiries and a quick buyer. I consider 
this column one of the many opportunities 
the farmers fail to take advantage of.” 
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Our Cigar Leaf Census. 





After exhaustive correspondence and 
house to house canvass in some sections, 
the final estimate of the cigar leaf crop of 
the country is as printed below. At this 
time of the year it is impossible to 
accurately estimate the average yield 
per acre. Some sections grow one kind 
of leaf that may go 1600 lbs p a, 
while another part of the same state 
may grow an entirely different leaf 
of a different weight. Again the leaf raised 
in a valley may weigh far more than to- 
bacco of the same variety raised ima hill or 
back town. Thus, estimating the average 
weight for a state is indeed a delicatee task 
and liable to future correction, as shown by 
actual sales of the crop later in the sea- 
son. Last year, for instance, the Ohio crop 
was greatly underestimated, This year’s 
census has been collected with unusual care 
in that state and we believe both the acre- 
age and yield will represent the maximum 
amount for all the cigar leaf in the 30 coun- 
ties raising it. The New England census 
is annually compiled by a house to house 
canvass. Our Wis estimate tallies quite 
closely with other estimates as to that crop. 
Pa and N Y leaf are just beginning to be 
taken from the poles, so our estimates are 
only tentative. 

The 1899 crop, taken as a whole, will show 
up as one of the largest cigar leaf crops 
ever raised. The quality will undoubtedly 
be of the finest, as evidenced by the very 
early buying and high prices paid in N E, 
O and Wis. The magnitude of the cigar 
leaf industry may be conceived when we 
consider that the 420,303 cs or 147,106,050 lbs, 
valued at an average of 10c p lb, would be 
worth $14,710,600. Our final estimate of the 
crop is as follows: 


COMPARATIVE ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 


*1879 *1889 1892 1898 1899 
Ohio ..34,674 44,348 25,010 [38,200 45,000 
Wis . 8,810 17,251 20,000 20,267 26,400 
Pa .....27,566 26,956 30,000 23,951 25,000 
N E 12,196 8,456 13,843 12,071 12,830 
Bs 4,937 8,643 12,272 7,460 7,820 
ee 90 1,236 10 4,000 3,400 
. ea _ _ — 1,000 1,800 
ei? eee —_ _ _ 700 550 
Total,88,273 106,890 101,135 197,649 122,800 
*U S census. |Underestimated. 


COMPARATIVE YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
[In cases of 350 Ibs.] 


*1879 *1889 1892 1898 1899 

Ohio ..99.243 107,505 53,600 [105,714 114,700 
Wis ....30,310 55,388 51,428 5,277 113,000 
Pa ....105,552 81,922 85,714 *8,961 92,857 
N E ...56,332 33,790 65,748 56,844 58,601 
N Y ...18,518 26,700 43,381 29,840 31,280 
Ble 2.0 60 1,394 — 6,428 5,400 
Ga ..... _ — — _ 3,600 
TEE «0. _ — — 1,000 865 
T’t’l, 310,015 306,699 299,871 364,064 420,303 


*U S census. |Underestimated. 





Prosperity for Growers and Cigar Makers. 

The revenue paid the treasury department 
on output of tobacco indicates a greatly in- 
creased consumption during recent months. 
So great is the increase, many are begin- 
ning to wonder where the tobacco will come 
from to keep up the supply. For the past 
3 mos of this year 305,279,000 lbs more of to- 
bacco has been used than in the cor- 
responding period of last year. The table 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 








» Ahead of Everybody—The Nickel Plate 
route continues to keep ahead of everybody 
in railway mattérs, despite intense compe- 
tition. How is this accomplished? Simply 
by catering fully and generously to thepub- 
lic. demands, People know and appreciate a 
good thing when they see it. That is why 
they patronize the Nickel Plate so freely. 
Why has this road won its present posi- 
tion? By furnishing the very best class 
of service at low rates, and by generous 
treatment of its patrons. Safe and easy 
roadway, fine trains, luxurious equipment, 
fast time, close connections—these are the 
cardinal points in favor of the Nickel Plate 
route. These are its prime factors of suc- 
cess. The Nickel Plate is the people’s route 
—a strong favorite with the traveling pub- 
lic. Don’t forget ‘this when going east. Don’t 
forget when you go west. Don’t forget the 
road that gives the best service at the low- 
est rates. 








MONEY -CROPS 


below shows the revenue for the months of 
Tuly, Aug and Sept of 1899 and 1898.~ 
INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES PAID ON TOBACCO 


1899 1898 
CG. 6c ccakccacanceneen $4,928,467 $3,931,025 
CIMSPOCtAS cc ccccccccicce SOE 1,055,392 
EEE 4:4 06. Katdaeeenionsee 444,907 250,538 
Tobacco, m’f’d.........- 7,932,686 5,632,807 
Miscellaneous .......... 165,319 923,774 
re 14,500,404 11,793,536 


The above taxes represent an output in 
product as follows: 


CONSUMPTION OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 
{In thousands, last three ciphers omitted.] 


1899 1898 Increase 

Cigars ..........-.-1,320,586 1,057,837 262,749 

Small cigars ....... 174,355 122,796 51,559 

CIMSPOREED. 6c. co cccce 684,470 703,074 *18,604 

i ee 3,708 2,088 1,620 

Tobacco, m'f’d, lbs, 66,106 46,940 19,166 
*Decrease, 


The output of cigars in 1895 was 4100 mils 
lions, ’96 4126, ’97 4173 and ’98 4665. If the 
same make of cigars is kept up for the 
balance of the fiscal year, as begun the 
past quarter, the output will be over 5250 
millions cigars, or far more than ever be- 
fore. A make this year of 5000 millions 
cigars will require $2,500,000 lbs tobacco, al- 
lowing 18% lbs tobacco to each thousand 
cigars. Deducting 18,300,000 lbs, the average 
of imported tobacco (1894-8), and we find 
74,200,000 Ibs or 212,000 cases of 350 lbs each 
will be required for this year. But the fact 
is comparatively little Sumatra leaf is now 
being used and as 4 lbs domestic wrappers 
are required to do the work of one of Su- 
matra, a \greatly increased demand will be 
felt for the highest grades of domestic 
leaf, The above conditions all indicate that 
“prosperity” for tobacco growers is here 
and those who hold the tobacco need only 
use their best judgment in taking advan- 
tage of it. 





HEAVY LEAF MARKETS—With smallstocks, 
light receipts and manufacturers actively 
interested in all offerings, prices have 
steadily advanced for several months and 
to-day average the highest for several 
years. The past two weeks, 1728 hhds were 
offered on the Cincinnati market which av- 
eraged $9.75 p cwt and 1819 averaging 9.67 
Of the latter week oniy 36 bronght over 15. 
At Louisville, market has been active, but 
buyers not bidding up as might be expected. 
Stocks on Nov i were below the 10,000 hhds 
mark—phenomenally low. Quotations run 
up to $23 for leaf selections. At Hopkins- 
ville, market has been active and stocks are 
about cleared up. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Washingtonboro, Lan- 
easter Co, the acreage was one-fifth larger 
this year than last. The crop is a very ex- 
cellent one, fine of texture and very elastic 
and gummy. It is composed of about an 
equal acreage of seedleaf and Havana. 
Some little has already been taken from 
the poles and stripped and being prepared 
for the sweat. As yet little of the crop 
has been disposed of, and only a few sales 
effected at prices ranging ‘from 7 to 9c 
through for seed and from 12 to 15¢ for Ha- 
vana wrapper and 2 to 3c for fillers. The 
indications are that the market will open 
early and the entire crop be bought, 


THE OHIO BURLEY CROP—A recent trip 
through the best producing sections of 
Brown and Clermont counties confirms my 
belief that the crop is a short one. Only 
the scales can tell how short, but I predict 
that the crop will not be over 70 per cent 
of an average, and 10 per cent less than the 
’98 crop. The quality is excellent, leaf 
somewhat shorter than usual, but of good 
body and the finest color in years. If some 
1899 fine leaf does not reach the highest 
prices paid for 10 years, I am greatly mis- 
taken. The 1898 crop 1s all out cf the hands 
of growers and 60 per cent of it sold to 
manufacturers. The markets all carry very 
light stocks and better prices in the near 
future sure.—[C, D. Lyon, Brown Co, O. 


There is enough tobacco in the Philippine 
islands to dominate the trade of the world. 
One factory in Manila, operatcd by Euro- 
pean capital, employs 4000 men and girls, 
the former being paid 45c p day and the girl 
cigarette makers $2 to 3 per mo. Because 
of American influence wages are advancing. 
The great danger of the Phili»pine to the 
American tobacco industry lies in the fact 
that the former, being a low grade, will 
compete in the markets of the world against 
the American tobacco of the south and 
west.—[Adolph Hennisch, 














THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able to the apple market a good part of the 
time since fall varieties began to move. The 
unseasonable mildness has caused great 
damage to the fruit and much of it has be- 
gun to decay before it could be put into 
cold storage. Under such conditions buyers 
have delayed taking their usual quantity, 





and the resulting accumulations have 
caused a general tone of weakness, Prices 
have not materially lowered on _ choice 
stock, but the easy tendency is quite pro- 
nounced on all grades under best, Export 


movement has held up well, current prices 
being favorable to that trade. Total ex- 
ports thus far this season are nearly 430,000 
bbls, against 356,000 last year. 


The dry weather of late summer and fall 
affected the apple crop in the Va territory 
extending the entire length of the Shenan- 
doah valley, except at the northern end 
where the crop will be fully up to previous 
estimates.—[Rothwell & Co, Ohio. 

Many apple trees in eastern Ia are so low 
in vitality they will not survive the winter, 
having failed_to properly recuperate during 
the past summer.—[W. 8S. Fultz, Muscatine 
Co, Ia. 

Practically no apples in Wis, but prospect 
for a good crop in the northern half of the 
state next year is fine, as our young or- 
chards have made a splendid growth and 
set full of fruit buds—[{A. D. Appletree 
Barnes, Waupaca Co, Wis. 

At New York, a fairly good demand for 
foreign account, home trade slow. Kings 
$1 50@2 50 p bbl, Snow 1 50@3, Ben Davis 
1@2 25, Fall or York Pippins 1@2, 20-oz 1@ 
2, Phoenix 1@2 25, Baldwins 1@2, Green- 
ings 1@2, fcy soft red 3@3 50, open heads 
50c@1 25. 

At Boston, slow and rather easy. Graven- 
steins $3@3 50 p bbl, Kings 2 50@3, Snow 
25°@3, 20-0z 2@2 50, Baldwins 2@2 50, 
Greenings 1 75@2, N Y state mixed 1 50@2, 
Pound Sweets 2@2 50, No 2 1@1 25. 

















= poche 
GURUS CARRIAGE AND ATT, Gh, 64-27 uth Depa foe CLAS Ud, 
‘Tete Company is relisble—Eocros. Cal thle oat and oh year exten, 





SOUTH SIDE VIRGINIA FARMS. Write for descriptive 
circular. H. J. McGowan, 114 St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





MEDAIEAIIE INES CAE CAE GREG LHE OE DHE SED 
TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN ¢ 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. x 
By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart } 
of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
shows plainly the constituents of all ‘ 
stock foods, and how to combine them ‘3 
sv as to get the best results in feeding = 
all classes of stock. The back of: the 
chart contains tables giving in detail « 
the composition, digestibility and feed- x 
ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
grains and feeding stuffs, and their 
manurial value. Also the amount and ~ 
kind of food required daily by different = 
classes of farm animals under varyin 
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By W. A. Henry. This handbook for 
students and stock men constitutes 4 % 


.> 
and useful 
% 


compendium of practical ] 
knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- K 
mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding * 
Animals and every detail pertaining to * 
this important subject. It is thorough, 
accurate and reliable, and is the most ee 
valuable contribution to live stock liter- * 
ature in many years. All the latest and 3 
best information is clearly and system- 
atically presented, making the work in- 3 
dispensable to every owner of live | 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
SORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
% Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. « 
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A New Era, 





The commercial activity of the country is 
unprecedented and movements are on foot 
so gigantic as to stagger the imagination. 
For instance, an effort is being made now 
to raise capital for preliminary work upon 
the Inter-continental or Pan-American rail- 
road, that dream of far-seeing men, which 
is to be 5000 miles long and make a contin- 
uous railway line through the Americas, 
North and South, The proposed road will 
have a capitalization of $25,000,000. Capital- 
ists of Mexico and Texas, including ex-Gov 
Hogg, are interested in the project. The 
line will be constructed from Matamoras, on 
the Rio Grande border. along the gulf coast 
to Guatemala; thence along the border and 
down through the South American states to 
the Pacific slope; thence along that coast. 
This undertaking is comparable in magni- 
tude with the Siberian railway, which is 
being put through by the Russian govern- 
ment. 

Eastern seaports are on tiptoe-with ex- 
pectancy because of rumored schemes for 
the consolidation of all the railroad lines of 
New England, and Boston, which for years 
has been side-tracked in a commercial way, 
is dreaming of great terminal and docking 
facilities, of a grand dredging of the har- 
bor by the federal goverasment and of a 
new era of prosperity and importance. 
What effect the development of Boston’s ex- 
port trade would have on New York re- 
mains to be seen. To show on what a scale 
the railroads are preparing for business, the 
New York Central, a Vanderbilt road, is 
going to spend $15,000,000 on new cars and 
locomcotives at once, raising the money by 
an issue of new stock. 

Plans for the proposed Isthmian canal and 
a Pacific cable are actively under way. Acable 
can be run to Manila, through points under 
United States control, as follows: San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii, 2120 miles; Hawaii to Wake 
island, 2044 miles; thence to Guam, 1293 
miles; Guam to Manila, 1350 miles; total 
6807 miles, The federal canal commission 
are off to the isthmus to survey all possible 
routes, including that in Nicaragua and the 
Panama canal, hoping to be able to get back 
in time to present a report to the present 
session of congress. 

Zinc mining is rapidly becoming one of 
the greatest American industries, the mines 
being located in southwestern Missouri and 
southeastern Kansas.-The output will soon 
be one-fourth of the world’s supply; a few 
months ago the United States produced 
only one-eighth. Nearly 200,000 people are 
engaged in the work. So fine is the quality 
of the zinc that foreign concerns are es- 
tablishing agencies in Joplin, Mo, for the 
purchase of ore. 





The Philippine Program. 





Admiral Dewey’s views upon the war in 
Luzon and his advice to the president are 
cited by the friends of the administration, 
along with other developments, as throwing 
light upon President McKinley’s recent 
speech-making tour, which was in some re- 
spects an unusual proceeding. The admiral 
declares that an early declaration by con- 
gress for the suppression of the insurrection 
and the retention of the archipelago will 
be more effective than the army and navy 
in restoring peace. It Is believed to be 
Aguinaldo’s intention to keep up the con- 
flict until after the presidential election, 
which he believes will go against McKinley, 
In order, therefore, to nasten peace by dis- 
illusionizing the Philippine leader, the pres- 
ident seeks a positive declaration from con- 
gress, as against the resolutions which the 
democrats will bring up. Republican vic- 
tories in this fall’s elections and a vigorous 
sentiment in congress sustaining the presi- 
dent are the latter’s program. To this end 
say McKinley’s friends, he and his cabinet 
made their recent speechmaking tour 
through the middle west. The president 
says in his Thanksgiving proclamation: 
“While the insurrection still continues in 
the island of Luzon, business is resuming 
its activity and confidence in the good pur- 
poses of the United States is rapidly being 
established throughout the archipelago.” 

With regard to the final disposition of the 
Philippines, Whitelaw Reid, who was a 
member of the peace commission, has urged 
very strongly against allowing the Filipinos 
the privileges and freedom of American cit- 
izens, under any circumstances. President 
Schurman of Cornell university, who was a 
member of the Philippine commission, has 
said that congress should promptly assure 
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the islanders that they are to have political 
and civil rights granted them; whether as 
citizens of a territory or a new government 
he did not say. 

Hon George S. Boutwell of Massachusetts, 
who was elected president of the national 
anti-imperialist league organized at Chi- 
cago, says the league is not yet in politics, 
deferring political action until after a gen- 
eral convention to be held early in 1900. The 
principal office of the league will be at Chi- 
cago, with a branch office at Boston. The 
secretary is W. J. Mize of Illinois. 





The Mormon Congressman-E.ect. 





Sentiment is divided in various sections of 
the country, as to the lawfulness or pro- 
priety of seating Congressman-elect Rob- 
erts of Utah. Recent Washington gossip in- 
clines to the vieW that Mr Roberts will 
either resign at the assembling of congress, 
or that the house will refuse to admit him; 
it was not long ago that these people pre- 
dicted his admission. Religious bodies and 
gatherings of women in the eastern states 
have signed petitions or taken formal action 
against the seating of Mr Roberts; on 
the other hand, infiuential newspapers 
argue that the congressman-elect could not 
honorably do otherwise than support the 
women who were his wives previous to the 
Edmunds law, and that he should not be 
refused a seat in congress. As to the legal 
aspects of the case, the Edmunds law, de- 
priving its violator of citizenship, applied to 
Utah as a territory, and Mr Roberts was 
elected after it became a state, so if he were 
a violator under territorial laws—the United 
States attorney for Utah so accuses him— 
he might still be a citizen. This question 
would have to be settled by the courts. 

The Mormon faith, by the way. is said to 
be making converts rapidly in Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, the Dakotas and Nebraska, 
There are over 200 elders working in these 
states, whose preaching does not sanction 
polygamy. 





Is the Boycott Legal ?—The large and 
important question wuether an active boy- 
cott is a lawful weapon is to be tested by 
the New York Sun, the proprietors of which 
have asked for an injunction restraining 
some 30 labor leaders from preventing the 
sale of the Sun and from injuring the Sun’s 
advertising business. The Sun persists in 
its refusal to employ union labor, and this 
is the occasion of the boycott. At a hear- 
ing last week the Sun’s counsel testified 
that the Morning Sun had lost 60,000 daily 
circulation on account of the boycott and 
the Evening Sun 40,000, while the loss in 
advertising since the boycott began is 
placed at $300,000.. The labor leaders are 
charged with active measures to accom- 
plish their end, such us circulars and per- 
sonal work intimidating dealers, advertis- 
ers and readers, 





Immigration is on the increase, and Com- 


missioner General Powderly thinks the im- 
migration laws should be promptly extend- 
ed to the islands now held under military 
authority by the United States. The totalar- 
rivals for. the year ending June 30, 1899, 
were 311,715, an increase over the preceding 
year of 36 per cent, 





The Boers seem to have made substan- 
tial progress during last week, occupying 
Dundee, Natal, and pushing even: farther 
south, to invest Ladysmith, where Gen 
White and his army were situated. Over in 
British Bechuanaland, 300 miles to the west, 
they worked their way southward toward 
Kimberley, in quest of the old enemy, Ce- 
cil Rhodes. Considering the fact that news 
of the war comes from the British side, the 
early successes of the Boers seem the more 
rronounced. The arrival of Gen Buller, the 
head of the South African forces, at Cape- 
town, was hailed with demonstrations of 
joy. 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need nv longer leave home 
and business in order to be cured. Nature has 
produced a vegetable remedy that will perma- 
nantly cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
fulcurative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of 90 per cent permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human enuffering, I will send 
free of charge to all sufferers from ‘Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. Address with stamp, naming this ape, 





W. A. Noyes, 920 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
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Who is 
Rogers? 


And you all answer, ‘‘ He makes 
Silverware.’’ Yes,and the original 
firm, three brothers, who made the 
name famous, made px good 
silverware even at the start, half-a 
century ago. So good, in fact, that 
in a few years any article bearing 
their name, “‘Rogers Bros.’’ was 


in itself a guarantes of the best. 


This reputation induced others to 
make, stamp and sell imitations as 
‘*Rogers.’”’ The original brand 
first made in 1847 and stamped 


“1847 
Rogers Bros. 


is to be had of nearl jeweler and is 
still made in its old- original quality, 
as used by our ee but in the newer 
and daintier designs combined with the fine 
finish of to-day Send to us for Catalogue 
Yshowing them. Itis free. 


Merrpen Brrrannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
“SMH SIRO” FEE 
BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


oe Ree at Gavatens* So = is the mest 
ever written by the famous authoress, Marietta ; (* joolats 
it 








in 
vein, and will be enjoyed 





best 
oe 4 lover of the humorous. 
y thousands of the sub- 
edition book 
have been sold at each, 
‘We have an ene 
tirely new edi- 
tion of Samantha at toga,” 
containing all the text of the 
original, in one of 
pages, prin’ from large 
| dy = ished with 60 hu- 
morous {Illustrations by Opper, many of them full and for 


the purpose of inne our popular illustrated 
magazine, The La dies! We World, into thousands of homes 
where it is not already taken, we now make the 

special and extraordinary offer: Upon receipt ef only Fifteen 
Cents we will sex © Ladies’ World jor Three 
Months, and to cach subscriber we will also send, Free 
and post-paidgone copy of **Samantha at Saratoga.” 
This is an exceptional opportunity, and places this incompare 
able book within the panes 4 all. LS oa HE LADIES’ WORLD be 
a large, 24-page, 96-column illustrat magazine for ladies 

the iiie a4 with elegans cover printed in colors. It is 
devoted to Stories, Poems, Fancy-Werk, Heme 

tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, Hygiene, — | 
Floriculture, etc. You will be c ed with th the magazine, and 
delighted with “* Samantha.” Five subscri ith the 
free to each, will be sent for6ocents. Sati: ranteed or 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


ASTHMA see 
sufferer. KINSHAN, M. D., 
Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 
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“ Toevery New Subscriber to this Journal for @ 
@ 1900, whose name reaches us before December 1, «% 
we will send the numbers for the remainder of this @ 
@ year FREE from the time the subscription is $3 
received 


¥ A copy of the American Agriculturist Year @ 

ee co and Almanac for 1900, conseinieg's w~d 
pages, and of incalculable value to all, is 

4 ed with each subscription. 


epepegece 


This Is a special inducement that 1s offered at 
other season of the year, and we ask as a favor that 
our readers show this offer to their friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

a As an inducement to get up aclub, we will send <> 
* this journal one year free to anyone sending us @ 
@ three new subscribers at 1 _per year, incliud- 
<> ing, of course, a copy of the Year Book and Almanac. @ 
Now is the most favorable time for getting sub- 
@ scriptions, and we trust our friends will euter at @ 
** once upon an energetic canvass, and Make good use », ~ 
2, of the above offer. e 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


My Fresh Air Children. 


ELIZA BRADISH, 





Early in the spring of '99 I sent to the 
city missionary an application for fresh air 
children to board for the summer in the 
country. Applied also to the local King’s 
Daughters. On July 10 the city missionary 
came and made arrangements for three of 
one family, a boy of 14 and two girls, 12 
and 6. The following Wednesday old Jerry 
was harnessed to bring them from the elec- 
trics. I felt homesick for them when I saw 
their pale, white faces, and brushed away 
a tear while welcoming them with a bright 
smile, aiding with their boxes and helping 
to change their clothes for some they could 
romp in, 

Dinner was eaten, and then for out of 
doors! There were the chickens, lambs, 
cows—so many things to see they could 
hardly get~around fast enough. And two 
weeks of such pleasure! The _ chickens 
proved the most interesting. Croquet, swing, 
hammocks and mud pies were given up any 
time for catching and holding one of the 
little downy things and feeding the hens. 
Such a boy for kites! He could make and 
fly them with wind or without a breeze, tail 
or tailless. They were good children, did 
not say a naughty word and only one slang. 

After three days of rest a little Swedish 
girl with flaxen, curly hair came from the 
hospital. She was happy and contented as 
the day was long. Am sorry to say our own 
little Albert was not as generous as he 
might have been. A few days later Ernest 
arrived. He and Lily were fast friends at 
sight. The boy was older, waited for and 
played with her, divided his candy and was 
always thoughtful, as she was not strong. 
After she was gone Ernest and Albert set- 
tled down to work and play in earnest. One 
day was spent in cutting birch poles and 
making a tent; next morning they were up 
bright and early, making themselves In- 
dians. Painted faces with the anthers of 
tiger lilies, hens’ feathers, colored all hues 
of the rainbow, stuck in their hat bands, 
coats buttoned close to their necks, a strap 
around waists, with a hatchet and stick. 
When thus adorned they visited all the lit- 
tle misses in the neighborhood. At night 
two more tired little Indians you never saw. 
Another time was spent with small iron 
bars, shovels and hoes, digging out rocks 
from the cow pasture. This was so absorb- 
ing it was begun before breakfast next 
morning. Another day was spent building 
a dam beside the road after a rain. The 
water was nearly Knee deep. Four long 
weeks of this work and play was telling 
on Albert of six years. Ernest went home 
Labor day. When they were all gone, and 
Albert in school, it was a bit lonesome. 

i cn a0 i 


Old Friends—Having been a studious 


reader of the American Agriculturist in 
early girlhood, it has come to me during 
the last year as an old and tried and trust- 
ed friend, doubly dear because inseparably 
connected with memories of bygone days. 
Even though the old favorites—Faith Roch- 
ester, Aunt Sue, Uncle John, Timothy Bun- 
ker, the diary writers and others no longer 
appear in its columns; even though some 
special features have evolved into or been 
superseded by others, yet the general aims, 
improved ideas, advanced methods, broader 
outlooks, higher standards and nobler dig- 
nity, both as regards agriculture and rural 
home life, remain the same, with this ad- 
vantage, that the cheery, helpful visitor 
now comes once a week instead of month- 
ly. How fondly we cling to the friends of 
childhood, and early school days! How 
fondly I cling to those nine yearly bound 
volumes of the American Agriculturist and 
the ponderous one containing 52 weekly is- 
sues of the Hearth and Home (by the same 
publishers), reading and re-reading with 
childish enthusiasm, strengthened by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge. Even yet, 
though married and a mother, though hun- 
dreds of miles intervene between my home 
and that of my childhoed, though 20 years 
have elapsed, yet I would still enjoy a re- 
view of these well-thumbed pages, stored 
away in my father’s farmhouse. How like 
wax is the inquiring child mind, taking im- 
pressions unconscieusly, yet preserving 


them permanently, for good or for evil. I 
owe a world of gratitude te my parents for 
the wholesome and ennobling literature to 
which I had access in early youth. May 
these few heart throbs touch responsive 
chords in other breasts, is the wish of— 
[Florence A. Baughman Shank. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Bed Time. 


CLARA D. MERRIAM,. 





Father Winter spoke quite sternly: 
“Flowers, you to bed must go! 

Jack Frost, tuck them in securely, 
I'l, soon send a puff of snow. 


*“Children, now no fun and racket; 
Go to sleep and be real good; 
Keep your heads down under cover 
And rest well, as children should. 


“When ’tis time for you to waken 
I will send you word by wing; 
Waken, dears, and dress you quickly 
When you hear the robins sing.”’ 
a eae 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





Cost of Public Schools—I notice some of 


the pictures at the Table are handsome, 
particularly that of Madeline in a recent is- 
sue, The picture I send is very deceptive, 
being taken some years ago. Are any of 
you votaries of amateur~ photography? I 
am, and it is lots of fun. You who live 
“back east’’ probably have no idea what 
a delightful climate we have out here in 














Minnesota. It beats anything on the mar- 
ket elsewhere in the United States. Can 
any of you tell me how much muney is 
paid out annually in this country for the 
support of public schools, including hire of 
county superintendents, etc? I think the 
portrait of Miss Chicago’s brother in the 
issue of Oct 7 answers to Bug’s description 
in the same number—less the horns, of 
course.—[Artful Dodger. 





Answers—J. H. Forrester, the answer to 
your puzzle is this: The father is the year, 
the sons are twelve months in the year, the 
30 daughters are the 30 days in a month, of 
which the white cheek is day and the black 
cheek night. Isn’t this correct?—[Leone. 

Methuselah, who lived 969 years, died be- 
fore his father, Enoch, who lived on earth 
but 365 years, for after walking with God 
here 
Gen 5: 21 to 27.—[A. J. W. 


President One Day—March 4 fell on Sun- 
day in 1849, and Gen Taylor having refused 
to take the oath of office on that day, David 
R. Atchison of Missouri, who was presi- 
dent pro tempore of the senate, was 
declared by congress to >be _presi- 
dent of the United States from Sun- 
day noon until Monday noon. Mr Atchi- 
son signed official papers Monday morning 
as chief executive, though it was not con- 
sidered necessary to administer the oath 
of office to him. It is reckoned that March 4 
will fall on Sunday in 1921.—[Vermont 
Greenhorn, 








At the Old Oak—Yes, Olive, I have been 
on a straw ride, and a jolly good time I 
had, too. About three miles from where I 
live is a large oak tree which is very old 
and where people of the surrounding towns 
hold annual picnics, A few summers ago 
a number of young people voted to get a 
large team and go there on a straw ride 
in the dusk, and eat our supper in the 
moonlight. This we accordingly did. We 
carried with us a bountiful supply of tin 
pans and tin horns, and as we all had good 
lungs and knew plenty of college yells and 
songs, we made ourselves heard as well as 
seen. When we arrived at the tree we 


“he was not, for God took him.’’— 





found boards, with which the boys speedily 
formed tables, also an old stove over which 
we made coffee, which, by the way, had to 
go sugarless, as one of the girls by mis- 
take had put all the sugar into the lemon- 
ade. While we were eating we all told 
original conundrums, some of which were 
very cute.—[Green Mountain Lass, 


Johnny Jump Ups—Some time ago one 
of the Tablers took me to task for saying 
that while the Johnny jump up belongs to 
the violet family, it is not a violet. When 
one speaks of a violet I think the common 
blue violet is generally understood, and 
when any other variety is mentioned the 
whole name is given, as yellow wood or 
sand violet, whatever it may be. I see no 
reason for retracting my statement. The 
tiger and cat belong to the same family, 
but in choosing one for a pet, I should pre- 
fer to draw @ line of distinction between 
the two.—[Ralph Albert Clarke. 





Who Cares?—Demetrius asks, ‘““Who cares 


about your music, your guitar, etc?’ I for 
one care a good deal about it, and am al- 
ways interested in that sort of letter. I 
think the young folks ought to be allowed 
to write things for their own amusement 
and enjoyment without regard for the “gen- 
eral public.” We will all grow old fast 
enough and thén will be time to “get down 
to business” and talk of solid matters, but 
till then I say let us have a good time, Does 
anyone agree with me? Nell of Kansas, 
why don’t you tell us some of your experi- 
ences with horses? If you wish, some time 
I will tell you some of my experiences with 
my little pony Kadoodle. Fausta, if you 
will have your name and address printed in 
this paper I will send you some questions 
from teachers’ examinations in this state. 
If any of the Tablers happen to come to 
this Golden state, come and see—[Cali- 
fornia Myrtle. 





Crops—Only a Farmer’s Boy, I agree with > 
you as to there being too much nonsense at 
the Table. If we are farmer boys and girls, 
why not talk on farm subjects? Tell what 
crops are raised, how it is done, on a large 
or small scale. In this part of the United 
States wheat was not so good, apples are 
plenty, corn is a large crop. The size of 
farms is about from 40 to 100 acres. Corn 
is raised mostly for home use. The wheat 
is nearly all sold. Oats are raised to feed. 
We raise all winter wheat here. Our seed 
time is about the beginning of October and 
harvest about July.—[{Southeast Pennsylva- 
nia Farmer’s Boy. 


The Man with the Hoe—Say, Jack (I 
mean the other ‘Jack’’), I’m not you, so 
Tablers please don’t get us mixed. I think 
I’m the first one that wrote to the Table 
by that name, so will sign myself as such. 
Good for you, Miss Chicago! Your letter 
makes a fellow feel as if he was some ac- 
count. What did you all think of that poem, 
The Man with the Hoe, in the Oct 7 issue? 
I thought it pretty good. But I do not 
think Markham in his poem meant to berate 
the farmer, although I must say I can’t 
see much sense to his poem anyway. I won- 
der what Miss Idal thought of Markham’s 
Man with the Hoe? Some say there is too 
much nonsense at the Table and some say 
there isn’t. I think our Y F E has a pretty 
good head on his shoulders and-the monster 
a large capacity for good-for-nothing let- 
ters, so I guess the Table is about right. 
{Jack the First. 








Cad’s Cure—Since I have come to this 
part of the ceuntry I have been disgusted 
with the habits of the young men. I actual- 
ly believe they think it is a desirable ac- 
cemplishment to be able to drink smoke, 
chew and swear. Where I used to live the 
boys were careful not to have such habits; 
that is, if they had any respect for them- 
selves or others around them. I believe if 
girls would just refuse to go with such 
yeung men, they would soon reform. AS 
for me, I shall never marry anyone who 
uses tobacco or liquor and swears. Indeed, 
I would much prefer the life of an old 
maid. Did any of the Tablers ever try 
to ride a mule? I am a professional at 
such tricks. You just ought to see me. 
Some day I will write again and tell of 
my first experience with a mule. Why 
don’t you girls cure the boys of their bash- 
fulness, if you don’t like bashful boys? I 
seldom meet a bashful fellow but I make 
him forget himself enough to soon be talk- 
ing and joking almost as much as I am. 
There was a boy who had the name of be- 














ing the most bashful fellow around here. 
One evening I was out riding on my wheel 
when I met him and he rode on with me. 
I then determined to make him talk and 
laugh as other boys do or die in the at- 
tempt. We stopped at a bridge and sat 
down on the railing to rest and talk. He 
was very shy at first and only said, ‘Yes, 
ma’am,” *‘No, ma’am,” “I believe so,” etc, 
but presently he began to talk a little more, 
and before we started home I was listening 
to his amusing description of the trip he 
and a friend took to the coast last sum- 
mer. Oh! it takes me to make a bashful 
fellow forget that he is bashful and if I 
just determine to do so I generally succeed, 
although my patience is screly tried at 
times.—[Cad, Oregon. 





Brother—Miss Chicago, I would like to 


shake hands with you and Say, that’s a 
dear; stand up for your brothers, always, 











My youngest brother is a school teacher; 
he is 21 years old and parts his hair in the 
middle, too. He is one of ‘the nicest yeung 
gentlemen around here. I send his photo- 
graph.—[West Virginia Rosebud. 





Briefly—Owing to some mistake in my 
description of a boat, it should read inches 
instead of feet, as the boat is only a toy one, 
[Our Young Inventor. 

I plowed 60 acres of land one spring, and 
with a balky horse, too. One day one of 
the horses started to run away, but the 
balky one would not go, so we went in a 
circle then.—[Inez, Iowa. 

I have a cousin who has just arrived from 
Manila. He was a soldier in the 13th Min- 
nesota. His greatgrandfather was a sol- 
dier in the Revolutionary war, his grand- 
father in the war of 1812, his father and 
four uncles in the civil war.—[Mabel Dean. 

The amateur journalists of Ohio have or- 
ganized the Ohio literary league, about 50 
members. All young people interested in 
literary work should join.—[Harry R. Mar- 
low, Warren, O. 

Lady Woodsum, you are mistaken; the 
picture in the July 22 issue was not Miss 
Idal. I know the young lady, for she is 
my cousin. I tell you she is a fine girl. 
Now, boys, wouldn’t you like her address? 
She lives only six miles from us.—[Only a 
Farmer Boy. 

Miss B. B., was it not unkind of you to 
laugh at that young lady when she fell off 
her wheel? Miss Chicago, I agree with you; 
it is unfair for us to criticise the dudish 
boys. Plenty of faults are to be found with 
us girls when it comes to dressing.—[Sweet- 
fern. 

South Carolina Boy, will you kindly tell 
me whether you have the English or Ro- 
man method of pronunciation in Latin? 
We take the Roman, but mamma had the 
English and she laughs about our pronun- 
ciation so much that I would like to know 
which method is used in other states. “Vive 
praemio” means “strive for the reward,’’— 
[Forget-me-not. 

Oh, pshaw, Farmer John, are you a “ ’fraid 
cat?” I am not afraid of snakes. How I 
should like to box some of those boys’ ears! 
Don’t you think it..would do them good? I 
do. They are all so conceited.—[Coquette. 

I cannot look at anyone when I am rid- 
ing my wheel; if I did I should be worse 
than the young lady Miss B. B. wrote about. 
[Country Maid. 

How many of the Tablers who live in 
the country have their houses provided 
with natural gas? Ours is. We have a 
natural gas well. Shall I tell you about 


it?—[Kentucky Girl. 
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How to Amuse Baby. 
zB. J. C. 

Anything that will amuse the baby or 
keep him comfortable is a great help to 
the mother who has entire charge of the 
housework and the children. It improves 
the disposition of the little one and great- 
ly lightens her work, Place a bright-color- 
ed toy or piece of cloth where he can see 
it without straining his eyes, as he lies in 
his little crib, allowing one object to re- 
main only a short time. It is often de- 
sirable to take him from room to room so 
the mother may watch him as she works, 
and as a cradle is not easy to move, a large, 
oblong clothes basket may be used. Fit it 
up as daintily as you like, or if you have 
no time for fancy decoration, line it in- 
side with blue or pink chambray, and put 
in plenty of pillows to make it comfortable 
It can be placed on the floor, two chairs 
or a table. Baby likes a change, and will 
often lie contentedly watching the objects 
about him until he goes to sleep. This 
will answer the purpose until he is five or 
six months old. At that age he is usually 
strong enough to pull himself up at the 
sides of the basket, and his weight is apt 
to tip it over, 


When he outgrows his basket, a light, 
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portable pen made of thin, smoothly-planed 
boards, placed horizontally. and fastened 
at the corners to upright pieces, will keep 
him safe from harm. Fold an old com- 
fort, place it in the bottom for him to sit 
on, and give him a few toys. After he be- 
gins to creep he will soon pull himself up 
by the sides, and thus learn to stand and 
walk quickly. It may be placed on the 
fioor of the room where you are working, on 
the. piazza, under a shady tree, or any place 
where the baby will keep cool and comfort- 
able. Physicians declare that there isnothing 
more beneficial to the muscles of the limbs 
and back than the climbing and rolling 
about that children indulge in when per- 
mitted to do so. The size of the usual 
cradle or baby carriage does not give him 
space enough for such exercise, and ,t 
seems cruel to confine him in _ this 
way, simply because no one has time to 
look after him. If the pen is put together 
with hinges at the corners, it can be fold- 
ed and hung up when not in use. 








All the good work, from the cave dwell- 
ers to my time, is for me. One man wished 
to move, and he breaks a path, makes a 
trail, and another generation makes a turn- 
pike, and another a railway; then I come 
along, and enter into this benefit.—[Myron 
W. Reed. 
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The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 
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, Those who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this slip, or the § 
name of this publication, will receive all the issues of The Com- 
panion for the remaining weeks. of 1899 FREE, and then the 
issues for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, Igor. 
offer includes the gift of the New Companion Calendar—the most 
beautiful one ever given to friends of The Companion. 
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Contributors and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 
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PAT'D QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET 
26,000 SOLD. Every home should have 
one for bathing purposes. It opens the millions of 
pores, forces out the poisons which cause disease. 
1 Makes you clean, vigorous and healthy. Pre- 
vents disease, Provides Turkish, hot air and medi- 
cated baths at home, 3c. each. Beautifies com- 
plexion. Recommended by best physicians. With. 
f out drugs it cures bad colds, rheumatism 
| lagrippe, neuralgia, obesity, female ills, 
blood, ‘a nerve and kidney troubles. 
Guaranteed. Our new 1900 Style has a 
door, a self-supporting frame, best material, 
SL > rubber-lined. Folds email. Weight 5 lbs. Price complete 
$5.00. Write us. Valuable book, etc., free. 
wanted, men and women, $100.00 a mon 
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and 


Folded. 
mses. Address B. WORLD MFG. a Cincinnati, Ohio. 


7 recommend the above firm as reliable.—Ed, 


Sure Cure at home; at @ 
small cost. No operation, 
pain, danger or detention 
ron work, oO return o upture or further use for 


Trusses. A complete, radical cure to all (old or young), 
easy 'o use, thousands cured, book free (sealed). 
DR. W.S. RICE, Box 348, ADAMS, N. Y¥. 


A D Per 100 for Distributing Sample of Washing 
8 P | fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W .Scott,Cohoes.N.¥. 
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& If you are outof employment, 
& or employed at unsatisfactory 
* wages, write us immediately. 
* 
& 
¢ 


We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 
work right around 
your own home, or 

b wish. A 


travelif you 
$ Fou New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
qavove sum. Hundreds are 5 


?’making double that. Possi- 
bly yon can doittoo. Send nameand address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


The Turkey’s Nest. 
FRANK H, SWEET. 





“If you find the nest,”’ said Farmer Brown, 
With a twinkle in his eye, 

“You shall have the nicest thing in town 
That a dollar bill will buy; 

But, mind you, it won’t be children’s play, 
For that sly old turkey hen 

Has often stolen her nest away, 
And has puzzled all the men.” 


Across the fields and into the wood, 
And down by the running brook, 

Among the logs where the old mill stood, 
Into every kind of nook; 

And, one by one, they gave up the quest,— 
Bobbie and Jack and Fred. 

"We never could find that turkey’s nest 
If we searched a month,” they said. 


The fields were wide and the hills were 
steep, 
And the baby’s years were few, 
And she lagged behind and went to sleep 
Where the alder-bushes grew; 
And the turkey did not see her guest,’ 
As she sought her eggs, to set; 
So baby awoke and found the nest— 
And the folks are wondéring yet. 


OO 


Letter Circle Business. 

For the benefit of new readers, a letter 
vircle is a group of about 12 persons who in 
return for an admittance fee of 10c each 
unite for the purpose of private correspond- 
ence. Each member receives a certificate 
of membership, the circle rules, and a list 
of the members of his or her circle in the 
geographical order in which the _ corre- 
spondence should be conducted. A single cir- 
cle usually covers a wide range of territory. 
There are a few special circles, formed for 
the discussion of the respective subjects, 
such as a photographers’ circle, moth- 
ers’ circle, high school circles, musical 
circle, and so on. Those who wish to join 
a@ special circle will please to so _ specify 
when they send their 10c. If not enough 
mames are received for the one specified, 
the applicant will be placed’in a general 
circle. Applicants must also give their 
age, not for publication, but in order that 
the circles may be formed of those approxi- 
imately the same age. There are young 
folks’ circles and grown folks’, too. 

The secretary of Circle 26 writes: ‘‘The 
letters have just passed, after some delays, 
with a fine lot of blue prints and unmount- 
ed photographs inclosed, all of which were 
fine. We are thinking of having a name 
for our circle.” 

The Editor cannot guarantee that any 
given circle will be a success. It remains 
with the individual members to maintain 
the correspondence. However, the Editor 
has decided, henceforth, to ask all who find 
their circle correspondence delayed or fall- 
ing behind, to notify him at once, and the 
trouble will be investigated. 

Who would like to join a circle of ama- 
teur photographers? A few have applied, 
but not enough for a new circle, The same 
is true of a housekeepers’ circle, cat fan- 
ciers’, poultry breeders’ and “‘busy fingers” 
circle. If recruits don’t come soon the ap- 
plicants for these circles will have to be 
placed in general circles, 

Letter circle No 37 was organized in 
September, 1898, and its membership rep- 
resents several states. Two members are 
from the shores of the Pacific. As to the 
personnel: Two school teachers and three 
are members who taught school in what 
they are pleased to term ‘‘the remote past,” 
one photographer of no mean ability; an 
assistant superintendent of some _ great 
work or institution, a medical student, a 
poultry raiser, a common, every-day farmer 
and a girl who does housework. The letters 
are now on their fourth round and are full 
of valuable information as well as abound- 
ing in interesting narratives. The circle 
has been christened the Red, White and 
Blue, while our, motto is “Pro patria.” 
During the week commencing April 30 each 
member was to keep a minute record of all 
they did and at the close of the week send 
to the next number after them. This plan 
worked admirably and was fully as enter- 
taining as the circle letters. They were all 
so pleased with this innovation that an- 


other week’s record has been ordered for 
the near future. A back track train of let- 
ters was begun, but they were side-tracked 
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for several months, thus marring much of 
the enthusiasm which was paramount at 
the time of their launching. One of our 
members experienced a streak of ill luck 
and has the heartfelt sympathy of the resi- 
due of the circle. It was our medical stu- 
dent, too, and thus a career of future use- 
fulness has been brought to an untimely 
end by his being caught in a matrimonial 
noose from which he seems to have no de- 
sire to extricate himself. Two members 
have favored the circle by sending their 
photos with the letters. Taken all in all, 
our circle is composed of very intelligent 
persons and will probably see the day when 
it will receive the medal of honor.—[One of 
Its Members. 

A favorable report has been received 
from Circle 48, through its secretary. 


"Jeff Davis. 


EVANGELINE, 








‘A smarter, sleeker Loss warn’t never put 
into leather.”” Ephraim Daws had said this 


many a time. 

“I never’d ’a’ done it, never; an’ he’s been 
such a faithful worker for all these years.” 

Ephraim bridled: ‘‘Hain’t I been a kind 
master? When a hoss is a-comin’ up to 36 
years old, you can’t depend on him, nor 
you can’t wait for him neither, leastways 
when you’re in a hurry. I hain’t the heart 
to do it, but if Bill with that stuff he’s got 
gives him an easy death, I'll not begrudge 
him the two dollars I give him for the job.” 

“Ephr’m was a-breakin’ him to the shafts 
when we was engaged,” Mrs Daws was 
thinking aloud, as she tried to compose her- 
self to her knitting. She recalled those 
long Sunday rides they had taken behind 
poor, old Jeff that first summer of fheir 
married life. How patiently he had stood 
for the girls to wash him and wave his 
mane and tail, and how proudly and safe- 
ly he had carried them about the country. 
“It seems like as if another’s gone out 0’ 
the family.” A big tear splashed on the 
back of her hand. 

“‘Hank’s been here a-tryin’ to sell me a 
hoss. Bill sent him over.” Ephraim Daws 
had come in with a hat full of eggs. ‘‘He’s 
gone up to Jones’s. He’ll be back purty 
soon, He said mebbe I’d have my mind 
made up by then, I guess I’d better take 
him up. Jim’s brother ’s had him sence he 
was a colt, an’ he says he’s jest 12 years old. 
He knows because he’s jest the age 0’ 
their boy that died. He’s no older. I kin 
come purty close to a hoss’s age by the 
looks o’ his teeth. Jim says his brother 
wouldn’t take no money for him if it warn’t 
they’re all broke up by the boy’s death. The 
boy thought a sight of him. You kin see 
he’s been petted. Jim promised his brother 
he’d get a good home for him, an’ he’ll give 
him to me for $20. There he comes now. 
You see, he’s got lots o’ life in him. You 
needn’t be afraid to come right up in the 
stall with him; he’s gentle as a kitten.”’ Mrs 
Daws had come down to see the new horse. 
“Do you know, ma, he walked right into his 
stall as if he knowed it, an’, sir, he neighed 
an’ kicked sideways 'gainst the stall ’actly 
as Jeff ust to when the lid o’ the grain 
box creaked.” 

“Of course he did. Here’s a notch in his 
ear right where that big sorrel colt bit Jeff 
when they was turned out to pasture, an’ 
here’s a wart between his forelegs jest where 
Jeff had one, Well, old fellow, I'd know 
your skin on a bush anywhere even if it 


’d been clipped an’ your tail docked 
an’ your teeth filed down till your 
poor mouth is sore. I rather guess 


you’ve come home to stay till you die a 
nat’ral death. Our experiment’s cost us jest 
$22.”" The old horse put his head down and 
received these assurances with intelligence. 

Ephraim Daws hoped the story wouldn’t 
get out on him, but it did. When the ef- 
fects of the stimulants wore off and Jeff 
Davis fell back to his lagging gait, Ephraim 
gave him the two inches of advantage on 
the whiffletree without one word of protest. 








0-0 
The Doctor Women Most 


= 

Dr. Greens, 35 W. 14th St., New York City, dis- 
coverer of that greatest cure for women suffering 
Srom tit health, female complainis or other dis- 
eases, Dr. Greene’s Nérvura, and who is without 
doubt the most skilful and successful woman’s 
physician in the world, gives consultation, advice 
and counsel free of charge, to women who write 
him about ther cases. <All communications are 
confidential, and he will tell you exactly how to 
cure your case. 
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oHNS LINMMENT 


The safe, soothing, satisfying family remedy 
for Internal as much as External use. Orig- 
inated in 1810 by an old Family Physician, 





Every Mother should have it in the house, 
A sure cure for burns, bruises, bronchitis, 
catarrh, sore muscles, all skin eruptions. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
asandsoc, I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


[DARSONS? PILLS. fee esses 2 


sicians say they are 
Best Liver Pill made for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, all Liver troubles, Price, 25 cts, 
by mail, I. 8, JoHNSON & Co,, Boston, Mass, 

















TAKE ALONG A 


Stevens Favorite 


an accurate rifle, puts every shot faust where 
ua hold it; is light weight, gracefully outlined, a bona 
de arm in appearance and construction; nothing cheap 
about it but the price. 
Just the thing for an outing where you want s rifle which 
will not cost too much, but will do the werk. Made in 
calibers—.22, .25 and .32 rim-fire. Weight 4 lbs. 
No. 17—Plain Open Sights..¢6.00 
Neo. 18—Target Sights....... 8.50 
IT Is A “TAKE DOWN.” 
Ask your dealer for the “Favorite.” If he doesn't 
keep it, we will send prepaid on receipt of list price. 
Send stamp for our new &t-page catalogue 
containing description of our entire line and 
general information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO.,Box 19! 
Chicopee Falle, Mass. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON, 





We are now in the midst of our puzzle 
work for this season and by the way the 
answers come in it looks as if we.were 
going to have the most successful contest 
we ever had. We are very glad to~see so 
much interest taken in this department 
and we shall try to keep up our end of 
it, and help you to spend many pleasant 
evenings. Wer-shall give the usual num- 
ber of puzzles, and shall award 15 prizes for 
the month’s work. The first prize will be 
$2 in cash, and there will be 14 other prizes 
which we think will piease those who win 
them. The contest will be governed by the 
following o 

RULES, 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the 
answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
November. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month’s puzzles. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 

1. HIpDEN ANIMALS—1, It was not a fall, 
I only slipped. 2, Many came along after you 
did. 3, I told him to go at six o’clock. 4, 
You have made errors enough this time. 
5, Which is the best age to start at? 6, Al- 
though she is ill, am assured she is not in 
any great danger. 

2. SQUARE Worp—Make a square of the 
word 

ASPEN. 

8. CHARADE—My first is a state of disor- 
der, my second is to secure firmly, my third 
is to come fully up to. 

4. TRANSPOSITIONS—Fill the first blank 
with a word of six letters and transpose the 
word for the other two blanks. 

From the —— he took and the of his 
information I thought him a regular . 

5. DouBLE AcrostTic—1, An outrage; 2, a 
medley; 3, the shank; 4, to watch; 5, aSpan- 
ish musical instrument; 6, culmination, The 
initials form a city in the United States and 
the finals a city in Europe. 

ANSWER TO THE WORD HUNT. 

Seid, seld, si, side, sider, sidle, sile, silo, 
sir, sire, sle, sled, sleid, slid, slide, slider, 
sloe, se, sod, soder, soe, soil, soiled, soiler, 
sol, sold, solder, soldier, sole, soler, soli, 
solid, soid, sore, sorel, sori, solider, sidler, 
soled, siled, siler. 

O, od, ode, odes, ods, oil, oils, oiler, oilers, 








older, old, olid, or, ore, ord, oriel, oriels, 
orle, orles, os, osier, oiled, ords, ores. 

Led, leo, leod, les, lid, li, lie, lids, lied, 
liers, lier, lode, lodes, loir, lord, lords, lore, 
lores, lori, loris, los, lose, loser, lo, leod, 
loirs. 


Deis, del, die, dies, dier, dire, dirl, do, doe, 
doer, doers, does, dole, doles, dor, dors, doris 
dorse, dorsel, dose, dosel, drie, droil, droils, 
dries, Geil, deils, dories, de, drole, diers, 
dirls, doser, dries, 

I, ide, ides, idle, idol, idler, idlers, ile, io, 
ire. is, isle, idols, iles, ios. 

Eolis, eos, eros, ers, eild, eld, elisor, erd, 
elds. 

Red, reds, rei, reis, res, rid, ride, rie, rile, 
ris, rise, rod, rode, roe, roed, role, roil, rose, 
rosied, rids, rides, riled, rods, roes, roile, 
roles, rodes, re, riles, roiled. 

WORD HUNT PRIZE WINNERS. 


A. Franklin Shull, O; Rose A. Penfield, 
N Y; Mrs Abbie E. Stickney, Mass; Peter 
McLean, N S; Mrs Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; 
Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs Sarah Gilles, 
Minn; Clarence C. Gates, Ill; Alice M. 
Haselton, in H; Alice F. Horton, N Y; F. 
Mealman, Ky; Mrs F. S. Palmer, Me; L. W. 
Clark, N H; I, M. Clark, N H; Eva Wor- 
eester, Mass. 





“We're in a pickle now,” said a man in a 
crowd. 

“A regular jam,’ 

“‘Heaven preserve us,’ 
lady. 


said another. 
’ exclaimed an old 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Answers to “Whys.’’ 


LAW STUDENT. 





The school teachers of to-day study the 
minds of their pupils, and prepare their 
plans of instruction in accordance with the 
natural development of those minds. They 
prepare a plan for developing every new 
idea which they wish to give to the minds 
of their pupils, in other words they do not 
merely keep school but teach school. The 
teachers of a generation ago, usually, 
taught from text books with questions 
and the answers written right below. The 
teacher, with book in hand, asked the 
questions and saw that the answer was 
given verbatim by the pupil. Whether the 
pupil got the thought or not, he never 
bothered his brain, and his method never 
changed from fall to spring. He taught 
the book and not the subject. The amount 
which the ordinary pupil will commit ver- 
batim is soon recited by the above method, 
with very little work for the teacher, eith- 
er in preparation or recitation. 

Again, the teacher of to-day by a series 
of questions, carefully prepared by him- 
self, leads the pupil to the desired idea, al- 
most unconsciously; and makes the new 
idea a part of the pupil’s mind. He trains 
to give the pupil ideas instead of words. 
He trains the pupil to think for himself 
instead -of thinking the thoughts of oth- 
er people. You say this requires a large 
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amount of work for the teacher. So it 
does, and your first two whys are answered. 

For the child to learn to recognize and 
produce the sounds which the letters repre- 
sent in their different positions in rela- 
tion tc each other is more important than 
the names of the letters themselves. The 
sounds are more easily taught before the 
names are learned. The child is not likely 
to be taught anything except the names 
at home, and these incorrectly very often. 
The training of the mind by the grand- 
mother is all right, but the way in which 
she usually teaches the letters is not to be 
approved. It only terms a barrier to both 
pupil and teacher. The child scrutinizes the 
different letters of which the written word 
is composed more closely than those of the 
printed word because of the mechanical 
process of writing it, therefore he remem- 
bers it the more easily. 

We could not begin with decimals as the 
fundamental parts of a unit. The number 
of decimal parts in a unit is infinite. For a 
finite mind to begin at infinity is so far be- 
yond natural reason, as not to be thinkable. 
If this finds its way in the paper, I will 
answer “By what peculiar intuitive facul- 
ty does the child finally learn to recognize 
the fundamental elements of printed lan- 
guage?” in a later issue. 















































It is no victory to kil] an enemy. The 
only real victory is to make an enemy a 
friend.—_[Myron W. Reed. 








OMEN do suffer! 
Even so-called healthy women suffer! 


But they are not healthy! 
The marks left by pain are on the young faces of many of our 


daughters. 


MUST 
WOMEN 
SUFFER? 


remedy for woman’s ills. 


cause. 











Miss Emity F. Haas, of 148 Freeman 
St., Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
PINKHAM—I wish to 
state that I used your Vegetable Com- 
pound with the greatest success. I 
was very sick for nearly a year with 
down-hearted and 
nervous; also suffered with painful 
menstruation and pain in back and 
I often wished for death, 
thinking nothing would cure me. 
had doctors, but their medicines did 
meno good. At last, by the advice 
of a friend, I began to take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
and I am happy to say it has entire- 


. 


**‘DEAR Mrs. 


hysteria, was 


limbs. 


ly cured me. 


JENNIE SHERMAN, of Fremont, 


Mich., Box 748, writes: 


‘‘DEAR MRS. PINKHAM:—I feel 
that I must write you and tell 
you what your medicine has 


done for me. I had neuralgia 
of the stomach for two years, 
so bad that I could not do any 
work. I had two or three doc- 


tors, but did not seem to get any bet- 
I began taking Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’'s Vegetable Compound and Liver 
Pills and improved from the first, had 


ter. 


Pain that leaves its mark comes from a curable 
If that cause is not removed its 
influence reaches out and overshadows a 
whole life. The reason Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound has been so uni- 
formly successful for over a quarter of a 
century in overcoming the suffering of 
women, is that it is thorough and goes 
directly to the cause. 


It is a woman's 


~——— 






























I 








better appetite, and after taking three bottles of Compound 
and one box of Liver Pills, can say that I am cured. Your 
Vegetable Compound is a wonderful medicine.” 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Milk Emptyings Bread. 





“Milk emptons” is doubtless what my 
mother used to call milk emptyings, and 
she made it as follows: Into a perfectly 
sweet pitcher or smail jar freshly scalded, 
put a pint of new milk, bring it to scalding 
heat with boiling water, let cool till luke- 
warm, add a teaspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, a little soda, then stir in sifted flour 
to make a moderately stiff batter. Leave no 


lumps and beat the batter well. Set 
the pitcher or jar into an iron 
kettle and fill the kettle with water 


as hot as may be without scalding the 
batter. Cover the top of the pitcher, and 
if in warm weather and made at night, the 
emptyings will be light and foamy in the 
morning without further care. In winter 
cover, if made at night, with double thick- 
ness of newspaper, tying it closeiy around 
the bottom of the kettle. In the morning 
sift flour into the bread pan (enough for 
three loaves), make a well in the center, 
pour in the emptyings, add lukewarm milk 
or half milk ani half water, and stir a por- 
tion of the flour into a batter, leaving quite 
a little around the outside. Cover the top 
with a thin layer of flour, then with a pan 
or paper, and keep warm until the batter 
shows through cracks in the flour. Stir in 
the flour, adding more if necessary to mold 
into loaves. Knead well but quickly, and 
let rise, then bake. The secret of success 
with milk emptyings is to keep the batter 
throughout the process warm, not hot, If 
left too long before molding, an unpleasant 
odor will be given off. Milk emptyings 
bread dries quickly, but is very nice until 
the third day.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 

This is the old-fashioned name for milk 
sponge, or as it is sometimes called, milk 
yeast bread, and is a very nice bread when 
properly made. Put a teaspoon of sugar, 
% teaspoon salt and the same of soda into 
a large pitcher, pour over these 1 pint boil- 
ing water and let stand till you can bear 
your finger in it, add flour to make a batter 
that will run easily from the spoon, beat 
hard for three minutes. Set the pitcher in 
a pan or pail of water heated to 100 degrees, 
and keep it as near to that temperature as 
possible; on no account let it get cold, or 
your emptyings will be spoiled, or never 
will be light. When the emptyings are 
raised light and foamy, which should be in 
four or five hours, have ready 1 qt milk 
heated to 100 degrees, add this to the empty- 
‘ings, mix well together and stir in sufficient 
flour to make a sponge as for other raised 
bread, Let sponge get very light, keeping it 
at the same temperature as you did the 
emptyings; when light mold into loaves 
and rise again, but not so light as before, 
or the bread will be dry and _ tasteless. 
Equal parts of milk and water are sometimes 
used for the emptyings. When this is done 
no more milk is added to the emptyings, 
but the sponge is more liable to sour when 
made this way.—[Allie L. Nay. 

I will tell you how my aunt used to make 
milk emptyings bread. Take two-thirds cup 
new milk and enough boiling water to make 
luke warm, a level teaspoonful salt and a 
pinch of soda. Stir in flour until a little 
thicker than griddle cakes. Now set the 
covered bowl in a dish of warm water 
(never letting it get hot enough to scald), 
and keep it warm until it rises, which 
should be in about five hours.—[W. 

Take 1 pt boiling water, 1 pt sweet milk, 
¥% teaspoon soda, 4% teaspoon salt. Dissolve 
soda and salt in the milk and water; when 
about milk warm add flour to make a thin 
batter. Place the dish in a kettle of warm 
water, and set it where it will keep warm 
but not scald. This is the yeast and will 
rise without any other yeast. For the bread 
dissolve 4% teaspoon soda in 1 pt milk, add 
to the yeast, stir in sufficient flour to knead. 
Knead, place in the tins, rise and bake. 
Enough for four loaves of bread.—[H. 

I use a 5-lb lard pail to start it in. As 
soon as the milk comes in, in the morning, 
take 2 cups milk, 2 cups boiling water, let 
it cool a little (although I stir it up quite 
warm, as I think it rises quicker), and stir 
in flour until it is nearly as thick as for 
griddle cake batter. The old-fashioned way 
was to set it in a kettle of warm water, but 
unless the water was kept at the right tem- 
perature the yeast was spoiled, so instead I 
take two stones about 1% inches thick each, 
Place on the back part of the range, placing 
on top a thin board (like the cover to a 
grape basket), place my yeast on it, as it 
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LOODS*NERVE REMEDY. 


Dr. Greene, 35 W. 14th 


St., New York City, not only 

‘the most famous, but the most skilled and successful spe- 
Cialist in curing those diseases of men arisin 
INS other cause. His great invigorator an 
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Greene’s Nervura, which is the most marvelous strength 
giving remedy for men known in the world to-day, is 
the wonderful result of Dr. Greene’s long and wide ex- 
rience in restoring broken d 
Men, whose nervous system, powers and 
energies are weakened, exhausted and broken down from 
whatever cause, should use this granvest and surest restora- 
tive of vital streneth, vigor and power the world has ever 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the prescription of the 
most skilled specialist in this class of diseases, a phy- 
sician’s disco. ery for the cure of the people, and is 
made from pure and harmless vegetable reinedies, 
wonderful in their health restoring, vitalizing and 
invigorating powers. 


Dr. Greene invites all men who have need of a 
physician’s sympathy, advice and counsel, to write to 
him freely, fully and confidentially about their cases. 
There will be no charge whatever in any case for 
such consultation a:d advice, by letter or personally, 


and Dr. Greene will tell you just what to do to be Strength 


Use his great top § Dr. Greene’s 
onee, and write him ai 

‘confidence, or go and see the Doctor. 
hy ou nothing whether you call or write. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura will make you a 
perfect man again. 
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Gives 
Vitality, 
Vigor, 


from overwork 
restorative, Dr. 
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Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 

German Accordeons, $1.73 and up- 
wards. 

Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John ¢. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world, 








SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some y2ars 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as wellas the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, aré here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 61.08 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette PL.New Yerk. 








must be kept warm, stirring often until it 
commences to rise, when the stirring must 
be stopped. If kept at the right tempera- 
ture the pail should be full by noon or be- 
fore. Turn the yeast in bread pan, take 1% 
cups of wetting, which must be half milk 
and hot water, into which has been put a 
great spoonful of salt and a teaspoon of 
soda, stir in flour and mold into loaves, let 
rise as other bread and bake in rather of a 
quick oven, I use coffee cups for measure. 
This amount makes two large and one 
small loaf of delicious bread. In the sum- 
mer, when potatoes are old and poor, I 
make this bread exclusively, as it is not 
always convenient to get a yeast cake when 
wanted, when a mile and a half from town. 
[Martha H. Lovejoy, Proctorsville, Vt. 





Potato Pie. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





Nol: Stir 4 beaten eggs into 1 pint warm 
mashed potatoes, add 1% cups sugar, 1 cup 
butter and % cup milk. Flavor with vanilla 
and bake in one crust. 

No 2: Beat together 2 tablespoons sugar, 
1 of flour and 3 eggs, add 1 small cup mash- 
ed potato, 1 small cup milk and bake in one 
crust. 

Potato Cocoanut Pie: Add to 1 large 
mashed potato, 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
butter, a little salt, 3 beaten eggs, and a 
small cup of cocoanut soaked in one pint 
of milk. Bake in one crust, and cover the 
top with frosting and cocoanut. 

Sweet Potato Custard Pie: One pint boil- 
ed potatoes rubbed through a colander, 1 
pint milk, 1 cup sugar, the yolks of 2 eggs, 
a little salt and 1 small teaspoon lemon ex- 
tract. Beat all well together, and bake in 
one crust only. When baked, spread the 
tep with meringue made with the whites of 
the 2 eggs and 2 tablespoons white sugar. 





It is a great strength in life to despise 
villainy and outrage.—[Zola. 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


The First Drink—I would love to thank 
the Table friends for the good I receive 
from their letters, and the many helps I 
get from this paper. I do love to hear 
from the old Tablers, and trust they may 
live long to help us live well. What should 
we do without the aunts ande uncles! 
Thanksyiving will soon be here and may 
each meet around the family table. Dear 
mothers, make home pleasant and sweet to 
be remembered, when your children are 
far away, perhaps without friends or home, 
like one who came to me to-day. He has 
been in this country for years, and is poor, 
discouraged, half-drunk, and he talked of 
home and mother for an hour and cried like 
a child. Now is our only time to lead the 
children in the right path, to keep the 
first drink from them, and to make home 
the dearest place on earth.—[Mother of 
Three. 





Thoroughly—Wisconsin Schoolma’am, if 
you are going to teach, do not study just 
enough to get a certificate, but study so 
you will know how to teach everything 
thoroughly. The country is flooded with 
teachers who know barely enough to get 
a certificate, who cannot work the exam- 
ples for scholars who are in the eighth 
grade. I ve had teachers with second 
grade certificates who did not know whether 
New York or Philadelphia was the largest 
city in the United States, who could not 
work the examples in cube root, to say 
nothing of algebra, and who could not pro- 
nounce the words in a common fourth 
reader or history. I should like to hear 
your experience with the ugly school teach- 
er.—[Franklin Farmer. 





Premeditation—Greenhorn Vermonter, 
your talk rings true, even if Yankee Dutch- 
man does think its “lack is logic. Habit 
is “aptitude gained by practice.” Our oe 
are made.up of habits, both good and ev lL 














It is true that physical acts are usually 
controlled by mental volition, but not al- 
ways, by any means. Often, through force 
of habit, we perform acts of which the mind 
is not cognizant, and we are unaware of 
having performed said acts until so in- 
formed by some observer. Yankee Dutch- 
man, you say, “In order to commit a trans- 
gression or crime under the civil or crim- 
inal law, the act must be premeditated and 
aforethought.” How is it, then, that a per- 
son committing a crime in a moment of 
anger or desperation is amenable to the 
laws of the land? Or that the man who 
deals a deadly blow, while in a drunken 
frenzy, of which act he has no knowledge 
when he regains his natural mental condi- 
tion, must suffer punishment? There was 
neither premeditation nor aforethought in 
either case. Will you kindly explain? For 
either your logic or my understanding is at 
fault.—[A Subscriber. 





“Quarrel Sometimes’—Nymph of Day- 


light, does intellectual harmony and ab- 
sence of quarrels represent love to you? 
Why, the persons you speak of could live in 
that ‘‘idyllic’’ way without a bit of the ideal 
passion towards each other, and thus not be 
ideally happy. On the other hand, their 
mental inequality would be really a minor 
thing if the nature of each was equal to 
that of the other, as you or anyone can ob- 
serve by looking about you a little. Many of 
the most intellectually successful men and 
women of my acquaintance have husbands 
or wives with very little mental education. 
And they quarrel sometimes, and thus un- 
derstand each other better, and the recon- 
ciliations are heavenly sweet.—[Eda. 
“Above the Peak’’—Live for to-morrow, 
not for yesterday. If we don’t faint by the 
wayside, after we have climbed the first hill 
or two we find we are getting hardened, and 
as we climb one mountain after the other, 
success looms up on a distant peak. We 
strive on, a monarch in strength, and have 
reached our first ideal peak, but we are not 
satisfied, and our great strength forces us 
on. So at last when old age does call a halt, 
we find ourselves miles and miles above 
the peak first aimed at.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Would Refuse Any Other—In the issue 


of Oct 14 I noticed an inquiry of the mean- 
ing of your request for “milk emptous 
bread.” I smiled as I read, not in ridicule, I 
assure you, but with an imaginary taste of 
the old-fashioned white bread my dear old 
grandmother used to make, and my dear 
mother, too, when I was a child. Those 
childhood days are so dear to us all, are 
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they not, with bread and pies and cake. 
When baked, this bread is sweet as a rose, 
if properly made, and the grain is fine as 
pound cake, and would put to blush the 
light, porous substanceless modern baker’s 
bread. I think if the Editor should once 
taste a slice of such “milk emptous bread” 
he would forever after refuse any other. 
Perhaps Mrs Editor will not thank me for 
this afterthought. I know of an old bache- 
lor who won’t have any other kind made for 
his table.—[Mrs E. A. L. Cy 





Botany Circle—‘“‘A fall rain” has not yet 
come at this writing, and everything is in 
the condition of being pretty dry. I think 
if it should become a little more “Hamlin 
Garlandish” it would be very accebtable. 
Who would like to join a botany circle? A 
very good plan has been aduptel by the 
branch office of the weather bureau in Cort- 
land, N Y, by which tine weather signal is 
blown on a foundry whistle at 11.30 a w. 
of each week day. The whistle used meas- 
ures 10 inches by two feet and can be heard 
at a distance of eight or 10 miles. Now 
I will give you a poser: What person is 
mentioned in the old Testament and in the 
new, whose name is not given, who died as 
no one else ever di+d, wno did not see cor- 
ruption, and the symbol of whose winding 
sheet is on every man’s table?—,Rayzor. 





Quit Exaggerating—Why say, “ I rode a 
wild horse that two horsemen were afraid 
to ride,’”’ when either of the men could have 
ridden the horse with ease? Why say, “I 
used a half bar of soap when I washed my 
hands,” when the fact is that you did not 
use one-fourth of a bar. Why say that the 
majority of the people think the young 
men who part their hair in the middle pret- 
tiest, when they don’t think any such 
thing. Say, let’s quit exaggerating.— 
[Johnny Just. 





Happy in a Shanty—Silas Q. Croker, I 
more than half think that the “never-do- 
well farmer” and the “poor tired wife” you 
speak of are hopeless and discontented, not 
because their crops are failures and their 
barns and houses somewhat dilapidated, 
but because they spend too much time in 
doing things not necessary to their happi- 
ness. Now I know very well that if I had 
my loved books and the fields and hills 
about me, I would be perfectly happy in a 
tumble-down shanty, and I’d feel so sorry 
for the Silas Q. Crokers of the world, who 
spend their best strength to have “as nice 
a farm and home as any,” and to be “suc- 
cessful!’ I like worldly succéss, but there 
are some other things I like better.—[Eda. 
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Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. | 





DOLLARD DDD DAB 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chatr, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Sliver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums, 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FARN Aw 


Ladies’ Chatelaine, 7 Jewel 
Watch, Solid Nickel base: war- 
ranted perfect timekeeper. Just 
sell 15 lbs. Baker’s Teas, etc., 
among your friends to earn it; or 
sell 25 lbs. for Solid Silver Watch 
or 50 lbs. for Gold Watch; 100 
Ibs. for Ladies’ _or Gents’ Bicy- 
cle; 75 lbs. for Boys’ or Girls’ 
Bicycle; 30 lbs. for Peek-a- 
Boo Camera; 10 Ibs. for Cres- 
cent Camera; 60 lbs. for 
Dinner Set; 2% lbs. for Tea 
Set; 18 Ibs. for Chamber 
Toilet Set; 8 lbs. for Bar- 

& Berry Skates or Air 
Ri e; 30 ibs. for Shotgun; 
9 lbs. for Sewing Machine. 
Express prepaid. Write for free 
catalogue and order-blanks. 

Every lady and girl, every 
man and boy may own a watch 
by working ® a few hours. 


W. G. Baker, Dept. &, Springfield, Mass. 
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Meets Lantern book freo. 

McALLISTER, Mig. ‘Optisian, 49 Nassau St.; N. Yo, 
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ees $gO0ds which — +. ow by some 
of the most celebrated 1 men and E. America. 
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required, P Address oxi FG. CO 
Theater Bldg., Broadway, New York. 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unpre ng 

Exchanges. yr stock for se 

Guaranteed 


advice and prices, 
—, ~§ for trial. 
t class, Dealers supplied. ‘e2-page cat. free, 














mE CELEBRATED CORNISH AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS 


1 YEAR'S FREE T 


We will ship a CORNISH PIANO or CORNISH ORCAN anywhere 
upon the distinct understanding that if it is not satisfactory to pur- 
chaser after 12 months’ use we will take it back. 

Could anything be more fair, anything more liberal, any- 
thing more conclusive of our faith in these instruments? 


The Unique Cornish Pian of Selling Pianos and Organs 


has spread over the entire civilized world and has been the means of 
building up a business the vastness of which is the envy of every piano 
maker and dealer in existence, 








Over a Quarter of a 
Million Satisfied Customers 


of piano sellin 


the plan was backed up b 
evidence of our responsibility. 








Back of that w 
ranty is a business 
worth over a mi 


attest the honesty of this modern method 
It would have been im- 
Possible to bui a up this business unless 
the strongest 





s| We Warrant Our Pianos and Organs for 25 Yrs. | 





lion dollars =a a business experience extending over fifty years as 
makers of high-grade instruments. 
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somely printed in colors. 


Our Sonvenir Catalogue for 1900 is one of the most 
comprehensive musical books in the trade. It is hand- 
The frontispiece is a mas- 


terly reproduction in fac-simile of an interesting oil painting, designed 


and executed for us b 
and the Angelic 


shoir. 


an‘eminent artist, representing Saint Cecilia 
This beautifal catalogue is sent, charges 


postpaid, together with a novel reference book, entitled “The Heart of 


ithe 


eople,” ‘together with our latest special offer, etc. 
yedescribes in detail all our pianos and organs. 
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A prompt response to this advertise- 
ment will secure a DISCOUNT of $10 
on the list prices as quoted in our 1900 
Catalogue on any CORNISH ORGAN | jo, 
or $20 on the list prices if you buy a 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Organ Stool Cover. 
lL. B. SEBRING. 





Six wheels like the one described will be 
necessary for an organ stool cover. Or one 
wheel makes a very pretty tumbler doily. 
The style of work is known as relief cro- 
chet. 

Use B & A crochet silk and a fine steel 
hook. Make chain of eight stitches, twen- 
ty-four roll stitches (over fifteen times), 
join. 

2d round—Forty-eight rolls (two rolls on 
each of twenty-four of preceding row). 

3d round—* Eight rolls, ch four, * eight 
rolls, repeat from * to * until there are six 





wroups of eight rolls with four ch between. 
4th round—* Ch four, one s c on last ch 
four; ch four, seven rolls on the eight rolls, 
ch four, * one s c under ch four of last 
row, seven rolls, repeat from * to * around 
wheel, 
5th round—Six rolls, three ch of four sts, 
six rolls, repeat, 
— round—Five rolls, four groups of four 
ch, 
7th round—Four rolls, five groups of four 


ch. 
8th round—Thre? rolls, six groups of 
four ch. 


9th round—Two rolls, seven groups of 
four ch, finish with any neat scallop around 
for edge. 

To join wheels for organ stool: On the 
last row of 2d wheel * ch two, take out hook, 
insert under ist ch of four on Ist wheel at 
point; insert in stitch on 2d wheel, ch two, 
fasten as before, * repeat from * to * six 
times, 

Make six wheels, join as above directed, 
finish with border in any design. 





Narrow Crochet Edge. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Fine steel hook and spool cotton No 650. 
Ch 7 st. Three dc 
‘in fifth st of ch, ch 3, 
3 dc in same st, ch 
2,1dc in last st of ch. 
2d row—Ch 4, 3 dc, 
3 ch and 3 dc in sh of 
last row, ch 2,1 dc in 
last st of ch, ch 2, turn. 
3d row—Sh in sh, * 9 d c with 2 ch be- 
tween each dc, in ch 4, ch 1, * 2 sc in 
ch 2, ch 1, repeat from * 7 times, ch 4, 
4th row—Sh in sh, ch 2, 1 d c in last dc, 


turn. 
5th row—Ch 2, sh in sh, repeat from first 


* in 3d row. 








Knitted Shawl, Half-Square. 
MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





For half-square shawl; this will be light 
and warm in split zephyr. Shawls are more 
popular this year than any other kind of 
wrappings, and from little children to elder- 
ly ladies, everybody wears or uses them. 
The half-square shawl here described is 
suitable for an evening wrap if knit in light 
blue, cream or pink. 

Cast 300 stitches on bone or wooden 
needles and knit across plain, 

Knit nine rows back and forth, plain 
and narrow, or knit two together at the 
end of each row, which gradually decreases 
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the size and brings the shawl to a point 
when finished. 

When finished and bound off, tie the two 
ends with ribbon in loops, or finish by 
tying in lengths of wool to form tassels. 
Crochet a narrow «edge around the straight 
side. 

If the knitter does not crochet, and pre- 
fers to knit an edging for the shawl, this 
design makes little shells that appear like 
crochet. 

ist row—Narrow, knit two, throw thread 
cver, knit one, thread over, knit three, nar- 
row, narrow, knit two, over, Knit one, over, 
knit three, narrow, narrow, knit two. Knit 
the pieces as long as preferred and join 
them neatly, twenty-four stitches. 


Double Diamond Lace, Corrected—In the 
double diamond lace pattern given in the 
Sept 23 issue, the following corrections are 
necessary. 

lith row should be—K three, o, n, 0, k 
three, o, "n, kK three, n, o, k three, o, n, kK 
three, n, 0, n, 0, n, o twice, k six. 

14th row should be—K nine, 
seven, k three. 

15th row should be—K three, o, n, o, k 
seven, o, k three tog, o, k seven, o, k three 
tog, 0, n, 0, n, o twice, n, kK eighty, 

16th row should be—Cast off five, k four, 
purl twenty-seven, k three. 

This is a difficult but very pretty pattern. 
[Emma Clearwaters. 
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Husking Mittens—The mitten pattern il- 
Tustrated in the Sept 23 issue is a good one, 
Yor we have tried it, but to many of us 
the drafting from a small illustration to the 
correct size for a snug fit is a difficult and 
not always successful matter. We have a 
pattern we like better (it feels better on 
one’s hand), that we obtained by buying 
a pair of mittens that exactly fit, then be- 
fore+ being worn and stretched, one mitten 
was ripped apart, a pattern carefully cut 
from stiff paper, and we had a pattern 
that exactly suited. The hand is all in one 
piece, the thumb in one piece, and by be- 
ing careful to set the thumb just right, 
one has a good fit with the minimum of 
trouble and time. We purchase a good 
quality of feather ticking (not the best), a 
good quality of cotton flannel, for the lin- 
ing, and the mittens are serviceable and 
warm for other work than husking corn. 
One yard of ticking and one yard of flannel 
will cut three pairs of lined mittens by our 
pattern.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





Apple Cake—Sift 1 pint flour with 1 heap- 


ing teaspoon baking powder and % tea- 
spoon salt. Mix in 1 egg beaten up 
with % cup melted butter, then slowly add 
‘4 pint sweet milk. If water is used in- 
stead, double the amount of butter. Roll 
out thin, place in square baking tin and 
cover over with slices of sour apples in 
rows slightly overlapping, like shingles on 
a roof, the lower edge of each one pressed 
slightly into the dough. Sprinkle well with 
granulated sugar and bake 25 minutes. 
Serve hot or cold with or without sauce. 
jAunt Alice. 











ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
froper chimneys. With it you can always order 

e right size and shape of chimney for any Jamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Hon. J. H. FurrcHer, formerly 
Governor of Seuth Dakota, but now 
a — of Salem, Ore., says: 

“For over two years my daughte 
had been decliné Gens & silena, 

aheck fe 


healthy, rosy ed girl to @ pa 
weak and Dvalid Bhe 
was afflicted terri bie headaches, 
one Lge 4 aed weahet and more 
. apparently without cause. 
I trfed several doctors, but all without 
avail. Finally, to please a friend, I 
bought a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and to our sur- 
prise, before it was used her head- 
aches ceased, the color began to re- 
turn to her cheeks and lips and her 
strength an to assert itself. I 
bought five More, and by the 
time she had finished them she wag 
completely restored, and to-day she 
is a robust, rosy, ow girl instead 
ofa pale,tired and sickly one.’”— 
ag the Oregon Independent, Salem, 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggiets, 
er direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 
@ boxes $2. 



















Ladies,Gi 4B distrib- 
=< Cc GIVEN pot me our Beane cies todas tor 


particulars & Catalog of over 100 Free Prem!- 
=) 1 Ohre ums, Watehes, Dreas Goods. Sults, Bicycles, Couches, 
Cloaks, Ete. ¥. Parker, 806 8S. Clinton St., Chicage. 











are educa 


limited only b 
method covered by natural 
absolute precision of rnatare itself; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flower«; a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
natural thing.” 

A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures and 44 
full. page plates shewing caildren and teachers prac- 
ticing these new metheds or their work. 
tion to all interested in developing the wonderful 
The pictures instantly 
imbuing it witn a desire to do 
likewise. Teachers and parents at once become 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
book enables them to put into ee 
le = 

ht4 ounds. 
% book- 


capabilities of yousg or old. 
faseinate every child, 


which this 
Size, 7% x 10% inches, almost a quarto; 456 pa 
fine plate lot 
boards, cover illuminated tn gold, we 

Boxed, price 
sellers or by the publishers. 
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EDUCATION. 


NEW METHODS IN 


1 Manual Training, Nature Study. 


Ast, Rea 
Explaining processes whereby hand, eye and mind 
by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. 
By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
Sketch Club and Kdneational Club and of the 
Academy of Natural Seienees, Philadelphia. 


Years’ Experience with thou- 


Based on 22 

sands of children and hundreds of teachers. 
thed, r ble, ibl 

cost, adapted to all 

an that can be ap 





paper, beautifally bound, in © 


.00, net. For sale by al 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

















WA 


and_ without great 
des, from child to adult; 8 
without friction to every 
nd of educational insritusion or to the family, and 
the capacity of the individual; a 
lew working with the 


A revela- 





patient 





o- Laie Place, New Torts, ue, Stes 
omest Building, oprin % 
mtr eats, ten 
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The patterns here shown are ent by oné of the most reliable pattern hotses in the country, and. are of the very latest and newest. design. These patterns rétall at 
from 25 to 35 cents each, but. by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only Ten Cents each, postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 
oti mg patterns by their numbers, Give Bust Measure for ladies* upper garments, 
children. 








7781—Ladies’ Draped Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bugé, 


3822—Ladies’ Golf Cape with Revers 
34, 38 and 42 inch bust, 
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7815—Ladies’ Morning Jacket. 


$2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch bust. 7821—Girls’ Costume. 


6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
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7797-=Girls’ Jacket. 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 
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7808—Ladies’ Round Yoke Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 








7810—Ladies’ Night Gown with Round Yoke. 

















POPP ASS 






Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for missésand 
Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 





7579—Childs’ Coat, 
1, 2, and 4 years, 





7G13—Misses’ Circular Skirt 
12, 14 and 16 years. 


7609—Girls’ Costume. 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 





7794—Misses’ Round Yoke Shirt Waist- 
12, 14 and 16 years. 


7599—Infants’ Robe, 
One Size, 


ANVERTISEMENTS 


“‘Aiways In the Lead and Now Better Than Ever.” 


THE UNITED STATES 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


HE Improved United States Cream Separators have 
been proven by tests repeated from year to year, 
at all Agricultural Experiment Stations in the 

last four or five “years, to be superior to all other Cream 
Separators, many tests of the skim milk showing only .01 
or .02, and are now still further improved and greatly in- 


creased in capacity for 


1900 OR THE NEW CENTURY. 


All experienced Cream Separator operators concede that 
the United States is ‘unapproached in thoroughness of ‘ 
separation and perfection of manufacture. All gears are 
enclosed; Bowl Spindle covered with brass shield ; have 
ball bearings. The most cost is put into their manufacture, 
and they are therefore better and will wear longer, yet are 
sold for less than others considering capacity and close 
skimming—are therefore the cheapest, because the best. 


Examine “New Century” Prices and Capacities. 


No. 9. Low Frame. Capacity = , 175 1bs., $68. .00 
250 5.00 


No. 8. 
No. { High a 
No. “ 


No. o o 
No. 3is. “ “ 


“ 
“ 
ify 
it) 


or e 300 
350 to 400 
450 to 500 
650 to 700 


= st00. 00 
** $125.00 
**. $165.00 


Don’t be inveigled into purchasing a Cream Separator 
until you have first sent for the “‘ New Century ” Catalogue 
of the United States, which will be mailed you free. 


Agents wanted in all towns not at present canvassed 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., : 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 

















BRAND NEW 
TINNED STEEL , 


tie ROOFING = 







$2.00 per ay of 10x10 
¢ feet, or 100 Square Feet. 





COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDE “TOOLS 


CARRY A C0 
BOUGAT AT 
You SMERETS RECEIVERS AND TRUSTEES’ BALES. you 
NEED Write for Free Catalogue No, 25 _ NEED 
Our Prices Are 44 of Others. 





CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357", & IRON ST5., 
CHICAGO. 











AMERICAN SOSS ANP SHOCK COMPRESSOR 
— mating tt 
List. 







DOES NOT CUT 
wm THE ROPE 









On Earth. 
4. B. HUGHES, GREENSBURG, IND. 


Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
| and Manufacture, 


al? HERBERT MYRICK. A practical handbook on 
most approved methods growing, harvesting, 
p—- and - ang hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
Avolume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
lete in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaic. $1.50 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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ISNT IT GENERALLY CONCEDED, 


that Page Fence isthe standard of woven Fences? 
We try tomakeiteuch. Others try to imitate it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Hard Steet 





ys TAAL LOCK! 


— ou —— iG = 


. 


| a sana al d i a e Ls BL i 
everywhere and will grant exc 
age TS ite us to-day for terms, catalogue, &c. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Bal 





THE BEST FENCE ON EARTH 





Can be built with our 
fence tools. We will make 
the first applicant in 
every townal ip a special 

rice on aset, simply to 
introduce them in that 


vicinity. Catalogue Free. 


THE BEST WIRE FENCE CO 


35 Congress St., West. Detroit, Mich. 





AFTER 







HARVEST, FENCING. 


that your crops are all in, you will 
— time to atten » that Sacinp The 
best farm fence 
THE ADVANCE FENCE. 
It’s the one that is sold direct tothe farmer 


4 wholesale prices. Nobody can buy it:cheaper than Pp can, Enti- 


interwoven. 





No loose ends, Circulars and special discounts free, 


Al VANCE FENCE CO., 107 Old Street, Peoria, Ill. 












STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull- 
strong. Chicken- 


ian” tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 


Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana, U. S. A. 








gy re comeiete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 


Chicago. 


E JUDD COMPANY. New York or 





be first class if it isto o 
Power®::: dO utters, Grinding Mills, 
or pum 
gucceasfally. we mp water 
Engines—2, 4 & 6 horse power. 


Tread Powers for 1 
horses. Sweep or Lever Pow 
for the ers for 1 to 8 hor ree, “ie. Zow- 


Every ma- 


chive fully warranted to 
maximum power at minimums? 
force exerted. Catalogue showing 
Smalley Line complete mailed free 
if you name this paper 


BMALLEY MFG, ©O,, Sole Makers, Monitewes,W is, 








CUT 40 SHREDeS) 


with the WOLVERINE Outter Gama a Ay Y) 
and Shredder. Koives and cutting = 6 h 
= selected oil tempered tool steel. Cut- F % 
pa he has 4 cutting edges; when one edge 
dulls simply turn itover ‘and get a new sharp 
edge ; that makes the life of this machine four® 
times greater than the old style. Shredder head made of saw steel, 
Interchangeable with knife head. Safety fly wheel. Stop 
py lever. Adjustable knife and shredder head, Made in fe 
Largest cuts a ton in 5 minutes. Swivel Carrier. 
SNAPPING R ROLLS to snap off the ears, are furnished on three sizes 
~~ 8 without any extra cost. 
cuts faster, lasts longer than any other machine 
SATE. made. Prices low. We have no agents. 
THEM—if not as we say, return them at our expense, 
GRINDING MILLS rs —— Sweep, Belt and Geared Mills for 
pent Act cd H. P. for grind ing ear corn and al! other 
grain fine or coarse, "ans sweep mills, $14.50 and up. 
CORN SHELLERS !° 19 —_ wl kinds for hand or power. Hand 
pnt ne l-hole sheller with pulley for 
hand or power os oe a teed, cheller shells 500 bu. a day. 
1- h Tread, with governor, $58. 2-h $77. 3-h $103, 
9-h Sweep, $24.90; 4-h $34.75 ;6-h $36.95 ;8-b $51.25 
A full line Feed ooke ore, Bobs, Cutters, Biankets, 
Robes, Send for FREE fall catalogue giving latest prices. 
Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St., C12, Chicago, Ili, 




















A FEED COOKER 


faite ag ts Sea on Ag j farm, 
zon) —_ by 
ql making it’ 0 more oe palate 


“FARMER'S FAVORITE. 


aeanall le price. made of 

best gray iron; uae of best gal- 

Steel. Itis of special value 

for cooking feed for all kinds of 

live steck and poultry; for heat- 

ing water for scalding hogs, ete. 

Oe alll for evaporating Maplco 

ing Cows syrup, “sugar. 

ng off,” ete. Just the’ A tr or boiling down cider. 
Don't buy until you eet our circulars and prices. 


L. R. LEW! > 4 Main St., Cortland, N. Ve 





HEEBNER’S ..*:2*¢"t.a Horse Power 


with Speed Re systoten. 


Send for > 
Catalogue. ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER CUTTER 
with Crusher. Also TLreshers and Cleaners, Feed Mil!s, 
Corn Shellers, ty.) and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 
HEEBNER & NS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 














This book ts now in press and all orders for it will be 
Jilled in rotation as fast as the books are received from 


HOME 
PorK MAKING 


THE ART OF 
RAISING AND CURING PORK 
ON THE FARM 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
storing pork product—from scalding vat to kitchen 
table and dining room, 


-. BY 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturtst and 
Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, 
dressing and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points in making lard, pickling and barreling, care of 
hame and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and smokehouses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on 
pork making, packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the 
tswine industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantially 
and handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


§2 Latayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago 





























